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So... you do not like — 
to believe in Hell? © 
What does your God. © 


given intelligence have | 


to say? Father Hurley : 
convinces you: a ; 


In the life to come 
there is definitely « 


aa 


place of venichacealll Pe 


eternal 


punishment, — 


which we call ‘Hell.'” E 


You wish to repent? 
To save your immortal, 
eternal soul? Then do 
it now. Father Hurley 
treats of the Sacrament 
of Penance and offers 
some helpful suggestions 
on making a good Con- 
fession. 


A life worthwhilel A~ 
life glorious! A life in 


which you really live. 


Father 
that in the Catholic 
Church alone you will 
find the secret of your 
restlessness and wee 
impatience. 


5c each (8c postpaid), $3.85 the 100 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
WARD POLITICS IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


HOSE of us who believe that the 

American Republic still exists 
are tempted now as never before to 
fear that it is about “to perish from 
the face of the earth,” in spite of 
Lincoln’s “high resolve.” To us 
America is not and never was in- 
tended to be one more government 
just like the others. Unless the 
brave declarations of the Founding 
Fathers are mere bombast, America 
was to be something different. They 
believed that the foundation of the 
Republic was providential and that 
its career was in the hands of God. 
That kind of piety seems long since 
to have departed from the soul of 
most Americans. If a writer or 
speaker so much as mentions it, he 
is suspected of hypocrisy or of in- 
credible naiveté. 

But to us the Republic is not 
merely a political but a moral en- 
tity. True, we sometimes feel like 
the disciples on the road to Emmaus 
who said (was there ever a more 
dispirited utterance?), “we had 
hoped that it might have been He 
that was to have redeemed Israel.” 
We had hoped that it might have 
been the United States of America 
that was to have introduced and 
maintained something better than 
the typical kingdom or empire. 


So it pains us to see Americans 
of recognized scholarship adopting 
a cynical attitude toward “The 
Great American Experiment.” In 
these columns I must have quoted 
a dozen times over the years a 
sentence of William Graham Sum- 
ner that sticks in my craw, “no 
nation ever had a moral ideal.” 
Also I have discussed—and contro- 
verted—the statement of Nathaniel 
Peffer, professor of International 
Relations at Columbia University: 
“it is neither feasible nor desirable 
[that America lead the world mor- 
ally], not feasible because the world 
would not accept American leader- 
ship, not desirable because the su- 
premacy, even the moral suprem- 
acy, of any one country is bad for 
all countries, and because America 
itself would become insufferable.” 

On top of that came James Burn- 
ham’s declaration in The Struggle 
for the World, that we should now 
put aside all pretense of being a re- 
public and go out frankly for em- 
pire, using coercion of every kind 
to make One World and to domi- 
nate that One World. To Ameri- 
cans of the old school that sort of 
thing is apostasy. 

And now comes one of my own 
favorites, Raymond Moley, who, in 
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his department “Perspective” in 
Newsweek for April 5th, recom- 
mends that we achieve our objec- 

tives with the frank 


So Morals immoralism of 
Don’t Machiavelli, or still 
Matter? worse of Hinky 

Dink, Bathhouse 
John, Tom Pendergast, Frank 


Hague and other such political “low 
lifes.” He quotes President Conant 
of Harvard who recommends that 
we give to the nations as yet outside 
the Soviet orbit, “political leader- 
ship of a subtle sort.” But Mr. 
Moley gives his own interpretation 
of the word “subtle.” He takes 
subtle to mean crude, raw, rough 
and ready, unprincipled, anything 
but subtle. He complains that our 
State Department and foreign ser- 
vice don’t understand “the political 
realities of internal politics.” He 
is convinced that our careermen 
“couldn’t even carry a high school 
fraternity election.” He thinks they 
should co-ordinate their activities 
with those of “the intelligence ser- 
vice of the armed forces.” “The 
idea,” he confesses, “would be re- 
pellent to the American concept of 
non-interference in the politics of 
foreign countries.” But he brushes 
aside that objection with the re- 
alistic observation (realistic in the 
Stalin sense) that “we are dealing 
with a concrete situation.” So we 
must go out to buy good will with 
huge gifts to governments and small 
bribes to individual voters. Since 
we have already distorted our moral 
sense by giving mil- 
lions, “plus a Trieste 
or so to a nation, 
why should we 
shrink from handing little Giuseppe 
a dollar to vote?” 

Getting that far in Mr. Moley’s 
strange argument I asked myself, 


“Are You 
Kidding?” 
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“is this writ sarcastic’? It was 
dated April 5th, but reading it on 
April ist, I thought “it’s a hoax.” 
But he is not fooling. He is seem- 
ingly in deadly earnest. Listen to 
this as an expression of top-flight 
Americanism : 

“How about free elections? 
Shucks, there are no free elections. 
The concept of a completely inde- 
pendent voter marching to the polls 
and voting his cool, rational, ideal- 
istic will is a myth. Voters go to the 
polls stooped under a burden of 
prejudices, selfishness, delusions 
and habits. In many, many cases 
they go because they are either 
scared or mad or bribed. We can- 
not trust that after an ERP grant 
and the gift of a Trieste, a favor- 
able vote can be left to chance. To 
get the vote on our side, we must 
fight all the way to the ballot box 
by the hard-bitten practical politics 
we have learned in a thousand 
American districts, wards and 
cities.” 

James Bryce says in The Amer- 
ican Commonwealth, that the rot- 
tenness of our municipal politics 
may be the ruin of the Republic. 
Mr. Moley’s idea seems to be that 
we should take the filthiest feature 
of the American system and use it 
to corrupt the world. He is not so 
dense as not to perceive the moral 
objection to his scheme, but he 
dismisses the objection with a 
slur: “If this plan does some dam- 
age to our beribboned, berufiled 
copybook concept of civic virtue, 
permit me to remind my disturbed 
reader that it is better than war.” 
So that’s the “new look” in Amer- 
ican political ethics. Make up your 
mind to do what you will and do it 
regardless of moral principles. If 
any old fogey repeats the moth- 
eaten sentiments of Washington, 
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Franklin, Emerson, spew your con- 
tempt upon him. 


| beaver co say I am surprised that 

our venture into the manage- 
ment of the world has come to such 
a pass. I said in these columns a 
month ago that Pax Romana and 
Pax Britannica involved tyranny, 
and that Pax Americana would like- 
wise be impossible without tyranny. 
Not only tyranny 
but if Mr. Moley is 
right, corruption. 
We are to save the 
world by corrupting the world. 
Foreseeing that sort of thing I never 
wanted the American Republic to 
go into the dirty—and bloody—busi- 
ness of Empire. For that reason I 
have braved the ignominy of being 
called “Isolationist” which as every- 
one knows means “Reprobate.” But 
if some good kindly soul will tell me 
how America is going to run the 
world without resorting to Machia- 
velli or Tom Pendergast, I may re- 
pent. Until that time I fear I shall 
have to brave the perils of excom- 
munication. But for my solace I 
shall meditate upon the text, “what 
doth it profit a Republic to gain the 
whole world and suffer the loss of 
its own soul?” 


The Means 
and the End 


<n 
— 





Jim FARLEY AND THE “RULES OF 
THE GAME”? 


HILE we are on the subject of 

the moral element in the con- 

duct of affairs of state (the only 
phase of politics that really concerns 
me) it will be apposite to consider 
a criticism of Jim Farley by Gerald 
W. Johnson, author of Roosevelt: 
Dictator or Democrat? On the much 


1Jim Farley’s Story: The Roosevelt Years. 
New York: Whittlesey House. $3.50 
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coveted first page of the New York 
Herald Tribune Weekly Book Re- 
view (March 7th), Mr. Johnson un- 
dertakes to explain Farley’s turning 
against Roosevelt. The President 
had told “Jim” early 

in 1939, “Of course Franklin 
I will not run for a Yea and 
third term,” adding Nay 

that he would not 

say so publicly until the first pri- 
maries of 1940, because to make his 
decision known too early would be 
to threaten his influence on Capitol 
Hill. “This,” says Mr. Johnson, 
“Farley understood and approved 
because it was in accordance with 
the rules.” But F. D. R. did run for 
a third term. Then, says Mr. John- 
son, “Farley left his chief because 
Roosevelt wouldn’t play the game 
according to the rules as Farley un- 
derstood them.” 

Mr. Johnson explains that in the 
game of politics a big man will 
break the rules if to do so will pro- 
duce some greater good. A new turn 
in the game demands new rules. 
The new rules are to be put into 
effect at the moment the star player 
on the team determines. The change 
takes place in the star’s own mind. 
He does not communicate it either 
to his own team or to the opponents. 
Other players, not so resourceful, 
stick to the rules. “Few are the 
politicians,” says Mr. Johnson, “who 
believe seriously that it is their 
duty to break the rules of the game 
if the public interest requires such 
violation; and this attitude un- 
doubtedly accounts in large part for 
the puerility that frequently per- 
vades American politics to scanda- 
lize and discourage the judicious.” 

Mr. Farley, we must suppose, was 
not courageous and broad-visioned 
enough to treat the rules cavalierly 
when they got in his way. Jim’s 
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attitude, Mr. Johnson confesses, is 
“prevalent among men in political 
public life. They would be with 
him, not with Roosevelt.” In other 
words, the run-of-the-mill poli- 
ticians feel bound by the rules, but 
the man of genius abandons the 
rules at will and without warning. 
It sounds like Machiavelli. Still 
more it sounds like Nietzsche, who 
with his doctrine of Herrenmoral 
and Sklavenmoral, one morality for 
the masters and another for the 
serfs, provides a philosophical jus- 
tification for the Napoleons, Bis- 
marcks, Hitlers, Stalins, Roose- 
velts, and all men conscious of their 
own superior genius. Such super- 
men are entitled to make and un- 
make rules in the middle of the 
game without so much as “by your 
leave,” or “here we switch,” or 
“now’s the time.” 

Somehow it seems reminiscent 
of Westbrook Pegler’s famous lam- 
poon of a baseball game, with Mrs. 
Roosevelt managing one of the 
teams from the bench. The good 
lady made rules of her own that 
changed instantaneously with every 
new situation. The skit was a wild 
conceit of Mr. Pegler’s. I doubt if 
he ever imagined that an apologist 
for Mrs. Roosevelt’s husband would 
conceive something scarcely less 
crazy, and propose it in all serious- 
ness. 


R. JOHNSON, however, suggests 
another line of apologetic: “If 
political life is a game, then Roose- 
velt had palmed a couple of aces, 
which is scandalous. But there is 
the possibility that it is not a game, 
but serious business, and in 1940 
desperate business. In that case, a 
man’s duty is to do what he deems 
best for the country, regardless of 
any rules on which the politicians 
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have agreed. It is true that Roose- 
velt himself played the game when 
he found it useful. But he knew 
when to disregard it and was able 
to do so successfully, despite the 
opposition of the politicians, as long 
as the people believed in what he 
was doing.” 

Perhaps I am a bit obtuse, but it 
does seem to me that in that pas- 
sage Mr. Roosevelt’s champion hops 
rather nimbly back and forth from 
the idea that poli- 
tics is a game to the 
idea that it is not a 
game, and then back 
again to the idea that after all it is 
a game. Roosevelt played the game 
as long as he preferred to consider 
it a game, but when he decided to 
think it not a game he “did what he 
deemed best for the country” re- 
gardless of rules. 

Mr. Roosevelt was obviously one 
of the politicians who made the 


Artful 
Dodger 


rules. But under Mr. Johnson’s 
slick—and shall we 

say Rooseveltian— Save Me 
manipulation, sud- from My 
denly Mr. Roosevelt Apologists 


is now no longer one 

of the politicians. While a politician 
he plays the game by the politicians’ 
rules, but, presto change! when he 
is no longer a politician he disre- 
gards the politicians’ rules. 


TILL more damaging, from the 

point of view either of sports- 
manship or statesmanship, is Mr. 
Johnson’s theory that when “des- 
perate business” is to be done, a 
man of superior quality may do 
“what he deems best.” In my book 
one who in an emergency or a crisis 
does what seems best for the coun- 
try regardless of rules is an auto- 
crat, not a constitutional ruler. Be- 
sides he who proves too much 
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proves nothing. If the actions of a 
president of the United States can- 
not be justified except by resort to 
a theory which also justifies dicta- 
tors, “Dictator or Democrat?” is a 
silly question. The words are syn- 
onymous. Which is reductio ab 
absurdum. 

There is, however, one difference 
between Roosevelt and other dicta- 
tors. Our President deceived his 
friends and his own people. Be- 
yond that his wiles did not work. 
Stalin deceived not oniy friends but 
enemies, allies, every one. He 
double-crossed Roosevelt, Churchill, 
Hitler, Hirohito, Benes, Masaryk 
and a dozen others, some of whom 
were themselves pretty slick prac- 
titioners. If Mr. Roosevelt ever got 
the better of Stalin, or for that mat- 
ter of Churchill or even of Ibn Saud, 
the instance has escaped my atten- 
tion. 


HE truth is, of course, that Mr. 
Johnson hasn’t so much as 
caught the drift of Mr. Farley’s 
argument. The real complaint is 
not that Roosevelt didn’t play the 
game according to the Farley rules. 
He didn’t play according to the Gar- 
ner rules, or the Byrnes rules, or 
the Hull rules, or the Welles rules or 
the Morgenthau rules. If he played 
according to any man’s rules it was 
Harry Hopkins’ rules. Hopkins, 
smarter than Roosevelt, was using 
him to forward his own revolution- 
ary views of economics and politics. 
Mr. Farley’s rules for honesty, 
truthfulness, sincerity, moral in- 
tegrity are the rules of all civilized 
persons. Indeed some of the 
“rules” violated by President Roose- 
velt were not “rules” at all, but 
clauses in the Constitution of the 
United States. The sum and sub- 
stance of the matter is—as Mr. 
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Johnson very well knows — that 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s word could 
not be relied upon and that his best 
friends didn’t trust him. 

Even Mr. Johnson confesses, as 
we have seen, that “the attitude 
prevalent among men in public life 
is Farley’s not Roosevelt’s.” Thank 
heaven for that, because if it were 
the other way and the attitude of 
men in public life was Roosevelt’s 
and not Farley’s, the American Re- 
public would be done for. As more 
and more of the record comes to 
light, the scandal of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
untruthfulness and trickiness be- 
comes more and more grave. When, 
if ever, the entire record is set be- 
fore the public, Mr. Roosevelt will 
be recognized as the most unprin- 
cipled politician that ever operated 
on the American scene. Equally 
clear will be the evidence that he 
was the crudest bungler who ever 
went abroad to represent his coun- 
try on the terrain of European and 
Asiatic diplomacy. The tactics he 
employed in his relationships with 
Farley were the same he attempted 
elsewhere. As against Farley he 
succeeded, because Jim—as the fact 
stands out in every line of his story 
—was off guard, being under the 
spell of the personality of his chief. 
With those who were not victim- 
ized by the famous Rooseveltian 
“chahm,” F.D.R. was a disastrous 
“flop.” We now see that fact. We 
shall see it more and more as time 
goes on and the world situation 
grows worse. 


- 
— 





SALES To RussIa 


pee indignant outcry of the news- 

papers about shipments of war 
material to Russia as late as the 
last week in March called attention 
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to the fact that in the face of a 
great crisis, Congress, the State 
Department and the entire person- 
nel charged with guarding the wel- 
fare of the nation had fallen into 
lethargy, apathy, coma, if not into 
the sleep of death. 

Anyone interested — and what 
good citizen is not—should consult 
the files of the news- 
papers of yesterday, 
and indeed of yes- 
ter- year. Having 
done a fair share of that drudgery, 
I hereby submit a few samples. To 
present the entire accumulation 
would be to surrender all the space 
at my disposal. So I present only 
a few odds and ends, but the reader 
may rest assured that they are au- 
thentic, clipped, all of them, from 
the news services used by the best 
daily papers. 

But first let’s have a few sen- 
tences from an editorial in the New 
York World-Telegram, of Novem- 
ber 24, 1947, by way of orientation. 

“We shipped $11,000,000,000 of 
wartime lend-lease supplies to Rus- 
sia, which helped to shorten the 
war, but for which in return we re- 
ceived neither gratitude nor public 
acknowledgment. We sent $352,- 
000,000 worth last year, of which 
85 per cent were lend-lease and 
UNRRA; and in the first nine 
months of this year, $113,000,000 
worth, of which about half was 
give-away and the other half for 


Shipments 
to Russia 


cash. The give-away shipments 

have about petered 
First out. But even for 
Principle cash on the barrel- 


head, we should not 
sell to Russia anything that is need- 
ed in this country, or in any of the 
countries of western Europe that 
are trying to co-operate with us un- 
der the Marshall Plan, or in China 
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where Chiang Kai-shek’s govern- 
ment is resisting active Communist 
aggression, or anywhere else in the 
world where free peoples friendly 
to us are trying to work out their 
own destinies. Anything we sell to 
Russia which helps to increase her 
economic or imperialist military 
power only makes more difficult the 
heavy task we have undertaken of 
trying to re-establish peace and 
security in the world. One thing, 
at least, we should learn from his- 
tory; we should remember what 
was done with that scrap iron we 
sold to Japan.” 

So much for the state of the ques- 
tion. Now for the record—abbre- 
viated. 

Washington, D. C., November 10, 
1947: “The United States is still 
shipping lend-lease and UNRRA re- 
lief goods to the Soviet Union. . 
While this Government is waging 
what amounts to an ideological and 
economic warfare under the Mar- 
shall Plan, shipments of American- 
made locomotives, freight cars, con- 
struction machinery and other 
vehicles are still pouring into the 
U.S.S.R.” 

Washington, D. C., November 21, 
1947: “President Truman said to- 
day he sees no reason to stop the 
sale of heavy machinery and farm 
equipment to Russia at this time.” 

Washington, D. C., December 9, 
1947: “Revelations that the Reds 
are attempting to place orders for 
B-29 parts here, as well as for some 
of the latest type instruments used 
in United States rocket experi- 
ments, has not sweetened the con- 
gressional tempers regarding Rus- 
sian trade. . . . The United States is 
supplying Russia with machinery 
usable to increase the Soviet war 
potential.” 

“The State Department said that 
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it had no legal means of ordering 
embargoes on Soviet trading, and 
added that there was nothing the 
Government could do officially. . . . 
“Representative Rizley said today 
that congressional investigators 
have uncovered quantities of Gov- 
ernment-owned material in War 
Assets Adminstration warehouses 
‘earmarked’ for 


No Way of shipment to Russia. 
Stopping Rizley told a _ re- 
It? porter ‘we have pho- 


tographic proof’ of 
the Russia-bound materials stored 
in Cleveland ‘and we know a simi- 
lar condition exists in Chicago and 
some cities in Indiana.’ ” 

Washington, D. C., December 12, 
1947: “Chairman Weichel of the 
House Merchant Marine Committee 
said today two Russian-operated 
American-owned ships left United 
States ports with vital cargoes for 
Russia within the last month while 
Congress was in a special session 
at the call of the President demand- 
ing hundreds of millions of dollars 
to stop Communism.” 

Plain Talk, April, 1948: “That the 
U. S. Army turned over to Russia 
at the close of the war a huge sub- 
terranean plant for the manufac- 
ture of V-2 guided missiles is still 
a closely guarded secret. The great 
V-2 underground plant is located 
in the vicinity of Nordhausen, Ger- 
many. This occurred in the sum- 
mer of 1945 when General Eisen- 
hower ordered the evacuation of all 
of Thuringia and Saxony which 
had been captured by American 
troops.” 

Washington, D. C., March 23, 
1948: “Senator Ferguson, chair- 
man of the subcommittee of the 
Senate War Investigating Commit- 
tee, announced in Washington this 
afternoon that his committee will 
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‘fully investigate immediately’ the 
issuance of export licenses for ship- 
ments of goods to Russia. He pre- 
sented an interview with Leroy H. 
Luckey, president of L. H. Luckey, 
Inc., of Dallas, Texas, ‘one of the 
largest dealers in aircraft engines 
and engine components in the coun- 
try.’ ” 

That interview is enlightening 
but too long for our purpose here. 
A sample must suffice: 

“Q. Are the Russians trying to 
buy tactical engines? 

“A. Yes. They’re trying to get 
hold of these big Pratt & Whitney 
43-60 Wasp engines which are 
2,000 or 3,000 horse- 
power. They’re just Washington 
about willing to pay Slept Here 
any price for them. 

But I wouldn’t sell the Russians a 
combat engine of that type. 

“Q. What other kind of war ma- 
terial have the Russians been try- 
ing to buy? 

“A. More than engines, they’ve 
been trying to buy aircraft compo- 
nents such as the electric motors 
which operate bomb bay doors of 
B-24s and other accessories along 
that line. They use these things to 
replace worn-out parts on lend- 
lease combat aircraft.” 


6¢f ATER, the reporters went to 

the State Department and 
laid the facts before a ‘top-ranking 
official’ who asked to remain un- 
identified. He was asked his opin- 
ion of the disposal of our war sur- 
pluses. 

“*The WAA has so much stuff 
they are selling it to anybody who 
comes along,’ he said. 

“Q. What does the State Depart- 
ment think about these deals with 
the Russians? 

“A. We are concerned about the 
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Amtorg boys. They are cagey. 
They work through dummies and 
third parties. How do we know 
that the surplus we sell to govern- 
ments other than Russia is not tran- 
shipped to the Soviet Union? There 
is no policing the sales. 

“Here the spokesman volunteered 
that ‘the Russians think we are a 
bunch of fools.’ ” 

Los Angeles, April 1, 1948: “Po- 
tential war materiel—much of it of 
secret scientific nature—has been 
crossing in a steady stream from 
Los Angeles harbor to Russia 
within the past two years. ... In 
the stream was included at least 
eight huge spectographic labora- 
tory equipment units, worth $160,- 
000 and each weighing four tons, 
manufactured by the Applied Re- 
search Laboratories of Glendale. 
. » » Two months ago the Glendale 
company’s co-owners . . . decided 
‘because of the serious nature of 
the international situation’ to ship 
no more of their machines to Rus- 
sia. They took this action even de- 
spite the fact that the shipment of 
these devices—and many other 
types of machinery and potential 
war materiel—out of Los Angeles 
harbor have been under the very 
eyes and with the actual approval 
of U. S. Government agencies!” 

New York, April 6, 1948: “Legal 
complications involving the Soviet 
liner Rossia were lifted yesterday 

as a result of State 


The People Department action, 
Awaken but Brooklyn long- 
First shoremen refused to 


load the vessel and 
her scheduled departure for Odessa 
today may be delayed.” 


O the longshoremen and the 
merchants had to read the Gov- 
ernment a lesson. Was there ever 
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so apt a spot for the prophet’s ex- 
clamation, “Who shall watch the 
watchmen?” Of course there were 
the usual “explanations,” but none 
of them was convincing. One ex- 
cuse was that we needed certain 
essential metals that Russia has to 
sell and that if we stopped our 
exports she would stop hers. But 
Russia needs our goods a thousand 
times more than we need hers. Be- 
sides, if the argument for reciproc- 
ity was good in November, why 
isn’t it good in April and May? If it 
is so good as to justify the risk, why 
did the State Department stop the 
argument and stop the flow of 
goods? My own reaction to the dis- 
cussion is that “an enemy hath done 
this.” An enemy on the inside: a 
traitor. Perhaps a swarm of trait- 
ors, who were put into positions of 
trust by Mr. Truman’s immediate 
predecessor and whom Mr. Truman 
has had neither the courage nor the 
wisdom to oust. 


HE time to have acted on the 

question of exports of war mate- 
rial to Russia was May 8, 1945. But 
from that day until the middle of 
April, 1948—almost three years—a 
steady stream of machinery that can 
readily be converted into weapons 
of war, has been moving from our 
ports to Russia. Whether the pos- 
sibly suicidal blunder is now con- 
tinuing or not, it is impossible to 
say. We have been tricked by our 
own government as 


much as it has been What's 
tricked by Russia. Back of 
The policy of this It All? 


and the preceding 
administration, seems to be to tell 
the people nothing. Nothing au- 
thoritative. Nothing definitive. But 
if we go to war, our own material 
will be used against us. 


Some of 
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that “scrap iron” will be found 
embedded in the bodies of our sol- 
diers. We learned nothing from 
our similar mistake in the case of 
Japan. We learn nothing from 
anything. But the men in the ad- 
ministration who are helping Rus- 
sia to win her next war—probably 
the war against us—are not so stu- 
pid as they seem. No men could be 
so stupid. They are traitors. 


atin 
_ 





THESE DEPLORABLE STRIKES 


F anyone were to accuse the labor 
unions of trying to wreck the 
American Republic, or of being in 
league with the Communists, the 
labor leaders would put on a fine 
show of honest wrath, injured in- 
nocence, holy indignation and all 
that sort of thing. But if one were 
to ask them how organized labor 
could more effectively help the 
world-wide Communist revolution 
than by these everlasting strikes, 
they would be hard put to it to find 
an honest answer. 


Aid and At the moment when 
Comfort to the Federal Govern- 
the Enemy ment is warning us 


that some slight “in- 
cident” in any one of a dozen spots 
on the globe may precipitate a war 
in which we shall be instantaneous- 
ly involved; when the general elec- 
tion in Italy (impending as these 
lines are written) may—so we are 
told—seal the fate of western Eu- 
rope and bring a terrible test if 
not a sudden end to Christian civ- 
ilization in lands where it com- 
menced from fifteen to nineteen 
centuries ago; while the “cold war” 
is on between Moscow and our- 
selves, and the Communists are seiz- 
ing upon any untoward happening 
in the United States as a proof that 
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our way of life is impossible; we 
are handing the enemy material for 
argument in the form of a strike of 
some 500,000 coal miners, a tie-up 
of bus traffic in the biggest city of 
the world (biggest and therefore 
most vulnerable), a walk-out, al- 
ready seven month old of the news- 
paper printers of the next largest 
city in the United States; a lie down 
strike (lie down, knock down, drag- 
out strike) of the 
employees of the 
Stock Exchange on 
Wall Street, and perhaps a hundred 
other assorted labor conflicts all 
tending to prove to the hesitant part 
of Europe that “capitalism” as the 
enemy calls it, or “the system of 
free enterprise” as we call it, is 
kaput, bankrupt, versenkt, fini, 
finito, or what have you in any other 
tongue, to signify a “complete 
bust.” 

We read in the Bible that on more 
than one occasion when an alien 
army was besieging the city—Jeru- 
salem Babylon, Nineveh—the citi- 
zens were murdering one another 
inside the walls. We have it also 
in the history of ancient Rome 
that while the Goths were battering 
at the gates, the senators were blah- 
blahing in the Capitol, perhaps upon 
some such momen- 
tous matter as an 
appropriation to 
build a balcony on 
the bed-room floor of the imperial 
palace. Who was it that said, “the 
only lesson we learn from history 
is that we learn nothing from his- 
tory”? An observer of the present 
scene in America, especially of the 
labor - capital - management scene, 
would say, surely these people have 
neither read nor heard of the his- 
toric fact so brilliantly described of 
late by Arnold Toynbee, that of 
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twenty-six civilizations twenty-one 
have perished. Nor have they seen 
the point he has made—that what 
has happened elsewhere can happen 
here and, what is more, will certain- 
ly happen here if we make the same 
mistakes now that were made else- 
where long ago. 


DO not allege that the fault in 

capital-labor relations is to be 
found in one quarter only, or even 
in two quarters. The labor problem 
is three-cornered—labor, manage- 
ment, government. They are all in 
different degrees to blame. In 1881 
when “Rerum Novarum” appeared, 
and for some years after, the fault 
was chiefly with capital. At present 
it is labor that is 
notably intolerant, 
recalcitrant, unrea- 
sonable and tyran- 
nical. And it is the 
political administration, with an 
eye just now to some thirteen to 
twenty million labor votes, that is 
cowardly and incompetent. 

Agree or disagree with that allo- 
cation of responsibility for the pres- 
ent scandalous and dangerous situa- 
tion, one fact is beyond questicu; 
we are making an unholy show of 
ourselves before the Communist en- 
emy. The picture, for example, of 
strikers lying down on the sidewalks 
in Wall Street and being beaten by 
police as they lie, has probably had 
more influence in Russia and the 
subjugated countries than all the 
money and food and reassuring per- 
sonal correspondence we have sent 
into Western Europe. If we lose to 
Moscow in the contest for the dis- 
puted countries, it will be largely 
because these incessant strikes give 
the lie to our claim that Capitalism 
with all its faults works better than 
Communism. What is a verbal argu- 
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ment or even a money bribe, in face 
of the manifest fact that under the 
American system Labor and Capi- 
tal are always at one another’s 
throat? If there is not good will 
enough, or intelligence enough in 
the combined camps of labor, man- 
agement, and government to settle 
industrial differences in a civilized 
way without recourse to the dis- 
order—sometimes amounting to 
savagery—incidental to strikes, we 
had better voluntarily capitulate to 
some other system before we are 
compelled to do so by force of arms. 


I HAVE disowned the ability to 
apportion the degree of blame 
for strikes among the three respon- 
sible parties, labor, capital and 
political administration. I have 
hitherto avoided discussion of the 
subject in these columns because I 
had not time to drop 
all other work and 
study the situation 
at close range in a 
thousand spots. But lately I have 
had one sample of labor trouble 
in our own printing plant. Perhaps 
the facts will interest readers of 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 

Here in our office and plant 
we have now been on tenterhooks 
for months, because of a strike— 
first impending and then actual— 
in the Paulist Press which prints— 
amongst other jobs—THE CATHOLIC 
Wortp. We had no fault to find 
with our men, and we think they 
had no fault to find with us. We 
have always enjoyed a pleasant re- 
lationship between employer and 
employee in this plant. We have 
been unionized in all six branches, 
Typographers, Pressmen, Feeders, 
Cutters, Bindery - Workers, Paper 
Handlers, since 1916. In all these 
thirty-two years there has been no 
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rift between us and our workers, 
except in 1920 when the union 
compelled them to “take a vacation” 
for five weeks. 

Since 1916 we have without pro- 
test raised wages from 58 1-3 cents 
an hour for a 48 hour week, to $2.32 
an hour for a 361-4 hour week. 
Our minimum pay for the printers 

was at the time of 


Fair Day’s the strike and is now 
Wage (pending further 
Fair Day’s negotiations) $84 a 
Work week for day work 


and $89.79 a week 
for night work, to which for many 
of the men there is usually an 
addition of some $14 a week for 
overtime. We have thought that a 
wage of $98 to $103 a week was fair 
enough, and we think the men 
agreed with us. 

The recent strike of typograph- 
ers, which the union preferred to 
call a “lock-out,” was principally 
an attempt to circumvent certain 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Incidentally, however, there was a 
demand for a raise in pay of some 
$10 a week, making a basic wage of 
$94 to $113 for a week’s work. Now 
that the mén have returned to work, 
negotiations continue on the ques- 
tions of that wage increase.* 


2 As we go to press an agreement has been 
reached by which the men receive a raise of 
approximately 10%. 





So we were caught in what seems 
to us an undeserved predicament. 
It was galling to us—and I believe 
also to the men—when they picket- 
ed the premises, bearing placards 
with the false inscription, “The 
Paulist Press has Locked Out Or- 
ganized Labor.” It did not add to 
our comfort to know 
that some 3,000 stu- Undeserved 
dents from a public Opprobrium 
high school, many 
of them pink if not red in senti- 
ment, were given a chance to ac- 
cuse us, and with us the Catholic 
Church, of injustice. We print and 
distribute the papal encyclicals and 
pamphlets on social justice by the 
millions. What is more, we conduct 
our business on the principles con- 
tained in those documents. It is un- 
just, unfair, untrue to brand us as 
if we were “economic royalists.” 
But such is the procedure of the 
unions. They make no distinction 
between the innocent and the guilty. 


4 ve return to the more general 
and more important considera- 
tion. If we don’t learn to settle our 
industrial problems in some other 
way than by the outmoded, waste- 
ful and often brutish method of the 
strike, we shall continue to present 
to Communism perhaps the most 
powerful weapon in its arsenal. 





AS THOU ART 


By ELEANOR DOWNING 


i ig the blue flame of day I see Thy Face. 
Unleashed, the oceans and the winds proclaim 

The terror and the beauty of Thy Name. 

The mountains speak Thy peace; the desert sands, 

The awful stillness of Thy dwelling place. 

All beauty blossoms from Thine outstretched hands: 

White wraith of birch tree, shimmering to green; 

The jeweled violet set 

In fluted leaves, dew-wet; 

The pale wistaria, with its clouded grace: 

Soft rain—the silver largess of the skies— 

The hush of night, star-strewn; 

Swift lightning that replies 

To thunder-crash, 

And languid waves that wash 

The shingle set between 

Dark waters and the moon. 


But there shall be a time when light and shade 
And the faint palimpsest of earth shall pass, 
When time shall halt and symboled beauty fade, 
And I shall see no more as through a glass. 
Then spirit unto Spirit shall be drawn, 

Ringed by the whiteness of eternal dawn. 

I, who 1m naught, shall then be Life in Thee; 
And Thou, to seer and saint a mystery— 

Dark, enigmatical—shall be to me 

Revealed in light; for, to full stature grown, 
Thee I shall know, even as I am known. 


Eternal Love. consummated in bliss, 

O Perfect Love of Father and of Son, 
Breathing the Holy Spirit, Three in One, 

Love flooding forth in an unending tide, 
Forever given, forever satisfied, 

Why hast Thou sought another love than this, 
Stooping to Bethlehem to seek my heart?... 
O not till I shall see Thee as Thou art, 

Until before my sight 

Thy Mind shall stretch, a sea of shoreless light, 
Pure, crystalline, unebbing, infinite— 

Truth that is Love Unmeasured—shall I see 
Why on the Cross Thy palms were pierced for me. 





SWITZERLAND AND THE U. S. A.’ 


By EvuGENE BAGGER 


HERE exists, in many ways, a 
closer affinity between our 
United States and Switzerland than 
between the former and any other 
European nation. The most obvi- 
ous aspect of this affinity is, of 
course, the federal system of gov- 
ernment flourishing in both coun- 
tries. I have seen it stated that the 
Swiss have copied their federal sys- 
tem from ours, but this is no more 
true than would be the opposite 
statement that we copied ours from 
theirs. Swiss federalism is a native 
product, antedating the discovery 
of America by two hundred years 
and the enactment of our Constitu- 
tion by five hundred. It is the re- 
sult of geographical, historical and 
ethnographical factors, and Switzer- 
land would be a federal state if the 
United States had never been born. 
On the other hand, our federal 
form of government, in a sense a 
less spontaneous and more deliber- 
ate or “rationalized” growth than 
the Swiss, is also the consequent of 
antecedents peculiarly American, 
which are yet, though superficially 
dissimilar from, basically analo- 
gous to the antecedents that led to 
the same outcome in Switzerland. 
To the partition of the Swiss space, 
by mountains, rivers, and valleys, 
into “cells” held by racially and 
culturally different communities, 
all eager for autonomy yet progres- 
sively conscious of their interde- 
pendence, corresponds the organ- 
1 See also Mr. Bagger’s article, “How to Save 


Europe” in Tse Catnoric Wort, August, 
1947. 


ization of the space between the At- 
lantic and the Alleghanies into 
colonial units establishing them- 
selves successively and issuing from 
different religious and social groups 
in the mother country. Over here 
the isolating geographical factor 
was distance, but the pattern of in- 
terdependence was implicit in the 
different climates and resources of 
the original thirteen states and in 
their separation by the ocean from 
the Old World. To that pressure 
of the surrounding three great na- 
tions: France, Germany, Italy, 
which acted as the welder of Swiss 
federal unity corresponds, in our 
case, on the one hand the need of 
a common defense against Britain, 
and on the other the need for co- 
operation in opening up, settling, 
and organizing the vast continental 
empire in the West. 

Now the federal system, though 
the most conspicuous, is by no 
means the only mark of this Ameri- 
can-Swiss affinity. Another is a 
high-grade material prosperity 
more evenly distributed in both 
countries than in most others. This 
evenly distributed high prosperity 
arises from, but also reinforces and 
insures, a wider and more even dis- 
tribution of political power than in 
most other countries. Its measure 
and watchword is a very high 
standard of living, much higher in 
the United States than in Switzer- 
land, but then it is the nature of 
any analogy that the correspond- 
ences are proportionate and do not 
rise to equality. Whatever there 
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exists in Switzerland and also in the 
United States exists in the United 
States in an eminent degree: there 
is more of it over here than over 
there. Now this high standard of 
material living is an advantage 
bought, by both countries, at a 
price, the price of attributing too 
great an importance to material 
things. This price, in other words, 
consists in the externalization of 
life, in the dwindling of the intel- 
lectual understructure of economic 
and social activity: and this means 
that confusion of the means of life 
with the ends of life which has 
eaten far more deeply into and has 
caused far more damage in the 
United States than in Switzerland, 
in proportion exactly to our greater 
size and our greater wealth and 
also our shorter experience. 

This externalization of Swiss life, 
which finds its formal and most 
dangerous expression in the sup- 
posed primacy of economics over 
morality, is the evil which Gon- 
zague de Reynold attacked in a 
series of articles published in the 
Gazette de Lausanne, probably the 
best newspaper in_ pre-second- 
world-war Europe, in the spring of 
1938 and reissued a little later in 
book. form under the title Con- 
science de la Suisse, which in Eng- 
lish means both “Consciousness of 
Switzerland” and “Conscience of 
Switzerland.” The articles ran un- 
der the collective title Billets 4 ces 
Messieurs de Berne, “Letters to the 
Gentlemen in Berne,” meaning the 
members of the Swiss federal gov- 
ernment and legislature. The little 
book restates, in terms of Swiss 
history, that philosophy of federal- 
ism which regards the Catholic 
conceptions of the common good, 
as defined by St. Thomas Aquinas, 
as the end to which political life is 
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ordered; and it accuses the con- 
temporary governors and lawgivers 
of Switzerland of having aban- 
doned that philosophy, of not hav- 
ing, in fact, any clearly defined po- 
litical and social philosophy at all. 
But no man and no system, M. de 
Reynold points out, can live with- 
out a philosophy; if one does not 
possess a clearly defined philosophy 
and believes that he can get along 
just as well without one, it only 
means that he is at the mercy of 
some muddled pseudo-philosophy, 
the basic assumptions of which he 
is not even aware. It is such a 
muddled pseudo-philosophy, one 
that has substituted the nineteenth- 
century fiction of the “economic 
man” for the Catholic conception 
of man as the image of God and 
has reversed the Catholic principle 
of the primacy of morality over eco- 
nomics—it is this wrong philoso- 
phy, a hotchpotch of individualism, 
idealism, materialism, that is re- 
sponsible, M. de Reynold states, for 
the abandonment of the most pre- 
cious features of the Swiss federal- 
ist tradition and for that slow drift 
into centralization which is every- 
where the prelude to totalitarian- 
ism. The intelligent reader who 
takes up this little volume will soon 
perceive that Reynold’s Swiss mes- 
sage has very specific and precise 
American applications: those let- 
ters to the Gentlemen of Berne 
might have been addressed to the 
Boys in Washington. 


But there is still more to the 
American-Swiss analogy. If the 
United States is not a nation in the 
sense in which the oldest nations of 
Europe, France, England, Spain, 
are nations, this is because it is 
composed of elements split off from 
all European nations, and also be- 
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cause that most potent welder of 
nationhood, heavy external pres- 
sure, was absent in America after 
the expulsion of the British in our 
war of independence. As a matter 
of fact our United States has be- 
come a nation during the last two 
generations; and this is because 
time has welded those fragments 
split off from the European nations 
into a self-conscious unity, and also 
because the heavy external pressure 
made its appearance in 1914 as the 
aggressive power of Hohenzollern 
Germany, which had become our 
next-door neighbor thanks to 
modern technological achievements. 
That external pressure became glo- 
bally destructive in the guise of 
Nazi Germany and _  Shintonazi 


Japan in the second world war, and 
is more pressing and more poten- 
tially destructive than ever in the 
guise of Marxist Russia today. But 
Switzerland is not a nation either, 


has never become one, in the sense 
in which England, France, and 
Spain have been nations these 
twelve hundred years. This is be- 
cause Switzerland survives from 
an age when nations in the modern 
sense of cut-throat political units 
did not yet exist, when the unity 
of race and language and even of 
culture was. not yet regarded as 
the test of a nationhood which finds 
its supreme purpose in the destruc- 
tion of other nationhoods. That 
age was the Catholic Middle Ages, 
the age of the Catholic League of 
Nations called the Holy Roman Em- 
pire. Thus what brings the United 
States of America and that model 
and nucleus of the United States of 
Europe which is Switzerland so 
close together is the fact that the 
United States is a post-nationalistic 
nation and Switzerland is a pre- 
nationalistic nation. 
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Both Americans and Swiss have 
a strong sense of nationality, none 
stronger, but neither Americans nor 
Swiss are nationalists. The saving 
lack is the lack of that competitive, 
you-give-and-I-take, cannibalistic 
character of nationhood which is 
not essential to the concept of na- 
tionality but an accident which ac- 
crued to it in history and corrupted 
a noble and beneficial principle into 
a force at once putrifying and ex- 
plosive. Born out of the Refor- 
mation, cannibalistic nationalism 
reached its maturity and full self- 
consciousness in and through the 
French Revolution, and attained 
its quasi-scientific formulation in 
the Hitlerite doctrine of Race. To- 
day this cannibalistic nationalism 
celebrates its happy marriage with 
an equally cannibalistic class-hat- 
ing Marxism in Russia, and the 
child of the union, the Soviet Army, 
will one of these days find itself 
equipped with a supply of atom 
bombs, thanks to the intellectual 
acumen and moral diligence of 
American atom scientists whose 
main excuse for doing what they 
did seems to be that they did not 
quite know what they were doing 
and never dreamed that one day 
Russia might find out. But this is 
by the way. 

That competitive, cannibalistic 
element was absent from nine- 
teenth-century American nation- 
hood because after the expulsion of 
the British, the French, and the 
Spanish from the North American 
continent, the emergence of a fed- 
eral Canada which has always been 
and is obliged to be a friendly na- 
tion, and the, let us say, somewhat 
one-sided settlement of our fron- 
tier dispute with Mexico, the 
United States, as a nation, had no 
competitors in the nineteenth cen- 
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tury; it had its own field all to it- 
self. (The Sioux and the Blackfeet 
and a few others might have some 
comment to make on this, but most 
of them are too dead to make com- 
ments.) In all fairness let us add 
that the competitive element was 
also absent because whatever Amer- 
icans may have thought on the sub- 
ject—most of them did not think on 
the subject at all—throughout the 
nineteenth century and up to the 
first world war, American nation- 
hood flourished under the protection 
of that Monroe Doctrine which had 
been enunciated by an American 
President but was implemented and 
defended against all comers by the 
British Navy, not out of any British 
altruism but out of that British good 
sense which realized that the grow- 
ing strength of the United States 
could never be a menace but could 
only be a safeguard to the British 
Empire. 

Now this competitive element is 
lacking even today from the Amer- 
ican consciousness of nationhood, 
for the simple reason that all Amer- 
icans have a pretty well-founded 
notion that today any serious com- 
petition with American nationhood 
could be bulldozed flat by American 
power in a very short time. This is 
our providential blessing, but it will 
remain a blessing only as long as 
we do not presume on it by forget- 
ting the obligations which it confers 
on us. On the other hand, the com- 
petitive element was always and 
still is absent from Swiss nation- 
hood for the very simple reason that 
the Swiss, who are nothing if not 
realistic, have always known that 
they are too weak to compete with 
anybody on the plane of aggressive 
nationhood. This is Switzerland’s 
providential blessing, and its his- 
toric name is Swiss neutrality. 
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Both Switzerland and the United 
States have a national tradition of 
non-competitiveness which is not 
internationalism but that far better 
thing, supra-nationalism. It is the 
providential blessing of both our 
nations, and the pattern and hope 
of the whole world in an age all but 
razed to its foundations by the 
global lunacy of man-eating nation- 
alism. Now, to this absence of com- 
petitive fury in international rela- 
tions which characterizes both 
countries is added that mitigation 
of the competitive fury in internal 
relations which is implied in the 
sense of social equality. Both na- 
tions possess this sense to a higher 
degree than any other country this 
side the Antipodes; the sense of 
“whatever we have is for all of us 
and each of us.” In neither coun- 
try has social equality been com- 
pletely realized so far, and both 
may be a long way off from its com- 
plete realization. To most Amer- 
icans it will come as a shocking 
surprise to learn that social equality 
is realized better in Switzerland 
than in the United States, where 
the difference between the highest 
and the lowest economic level is far 
greater. But in both countries so- 
cial equality exists as an acknowl- 
edged and unquestioned ideal, and 
how far the ideal will ever be re- 
alized is up to ourselves. 

But this sense of a social equality 
to be striven for inside the nation 
has for its corollary a tradition that 
manifests the American-Swiss par- 
allel on its highest level, the tradi- 
tion of sharing prosperity on the 
supra-national level, that tradition 
of worldwide relief of the distressed 
which is the greatest glory of the 
United States and the greatest glory 
of Switzerland, country of the In- 
ternational Red Cross. Both Switz- 
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erland and the United States have 
an old national custom of rushing 
to the help of those who need help 
no matter where and what they are. 
Just now there is much propaganda 
against this old American custom, 
a propaganda conducted by those 
who seem to think that the Good 
Samaritan was a sucker, and who 
also think that they are very, very 
American because they deny that 
the American tradition of relieving 
the needy is either American or 
good business. Now this tradition 
of liberal humanitarianism in both 
countries has two roots, and the 
two are really one. The first is a 
strong sense of Christian living, a 
sense which got itself divorced from 
Christian thinking in and since the 
Reformation, but which still sur- 
vives precisely in what might be 
called the Global Golden Rule of In- 
ternational Relief. The other root 
of this tradition is in the Calvinist 
heritage of both countries, a heri- 
tage by dint of which whatever sur- 
vives of the Catholic notion of char- 
ity is today operative in the form 
of intelligent philanthropy. 


The point to which these reflec- 
tions run is this: both in Switzer- 
land and in the United States the 
national strong suit is action, not 
thought; and this is far more true 
of the United States than it is of 
Switzerland. This primacy of doing 
over thinking, of practice over 
theory, of experience over principle, 
of experimenting over reasoning, of 
technology over philosophy, of busi- 
ness over culture, is Swiss and 
American because it is Protestant, 
and pre-eminently Calvinistic. A 
Swiss who has a message on this 
subject to Switzerland, has a mes- 
sage for Americans as well, and per- 
haps Americans need his message 


even more than do the Swiss. Gon- 
zague de Reynold is a Swiss thinker 
with such a message, and the gist of 
it is, “Do the right thing by all 
means, but the rightest thing to do, 
the thing to do before you start do- 
ing anything else, is to think.” It 
is a Catholic message, the message 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, the univer- 
sal teacher, ringing down the cen- 
turies to an age that has run off the 
rails because it lost the habit of 
thinking. 


Gonzague de Reynold, as a philos- 
opher of history and a teacher of 
politics, is first and last a Catholic, 
and this means that he is first and 
last a realist. Now a realist is not a 
fellow who is addicted to Realpol- 
itik; an addict to Realpolitik is not 
a realist at all but a pragmatist who 
believes what no realist can be- 
lieve, to wit, that the end justifies 
the means. The addict to Realpol- 
itik is, in other words, an oppor- 
tunist with the soul of a bully and 
the mind of a crook. Nor is a 
realist a cynic, for a cynic is a bully 
and a crook who lacks the courage 
of his convictions. Nor is a realist 
the same as a materialist, for a ma- 
terialist is merely a cynic who has 
saved one ambition from the wreck 
of his ambitions, the ambition to 
live happily ever after on all fours, 
the ambition to become one of the 
super-pigs on George Orwell’s Ani- 
mal Farm. A realist, on the con- 
trary, is one who believes in Facts 
and believes facts and knows a fact 
when he sees one, and knows that 
he cannot get a fact out of the way 
by wishing it out of the way, knows 
that he cannot change things by 
changing their names, knows that 
he cannot turn some wish-dream 
into reality by pronouncing some 
pretty incantation such as “War is 
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Outlawed,” or “Soviet Russia is a 
Democracy,” or “Let the United 
Nations Do It.” 

First and last, Gonzague de Rey- 
nold is a Catholic. “I affirm my 
Catholicism,” he writes, “and I shall 
not cease to affirm it, but it is neces- 
sary to understand how I affirm it. 
Once more, there is no question 
here of boosting any political party. 
Nor is there any question of a ‘de- 
nominational’ attitude. It is a mat- 
ter of a religious, philosophical, in- 
tellectual position. What it is neces- 
sary to understand is that there is 
in Catholicism a philosophy, which 
is that of Being; a conception of 
man and of the world, which is that 
of original sin and of divine Prov- 
idence; a conception of civilization, 
which is that of St. Augustine: the 
City of God, societas civitatum, the 
true League of Nations. What must 
not be forgotten is that there is a 
Catholic spirit, a Catholic intellec- 
tualism, a Catholic sensibility. 
When I profess my Catholicity, I 
adhere to a long line of thinkers, 
writers, and artists, a line strong 
enough, rich enough in great works 
for this Catholic attitude of mine 
to be taken at least as seriously as 
if I claimed affiliation with Kantian- 
ism or Bergsonism, with Goethe or 
Zwingli or Calvin. The flowering of 
Catholic thought is a contemporary 
fact: why be astonished if this flow- 
ering has reached Switzerland? 
There is a Catholic Switzerland, and 
the non-Catholic Swiss ought to re- 
joice when the Catholic Swiss ex- 
press their conception of our com- 
mon country. This Catholic concep- 
tion of Switzerland has the right to 
be examined, to be discussed, with- 
out anybody raising the cry that the 
fatherland is in danger. It is as 
well to recall that neither Protes- 
tantism nor Radicalism may pre- 


tend to a monopoly of Swiss history 
and Swiss thought.” 

Once more Gonzague de Reynold 
speaks of Switzerland, but what he 
says applies eminently, to use a 
Scholastic word, to the United 
States. Both countries have a Cath- 
olic minority powerful numerically 
yet not playing a proportionate role 
in the national life. This lagging 
behind is due in both cases to two 
reasons, by and large. First, to a 
certain timidity of a nonconform- 
ist group (nonconformist, that is to 
say, to certain national standards 
which are not essential but acciden- 
tal, and may be reduced to a kind of 
informal majority vote)—to the 
timidity of a group which is only 
too glad to be left alone, a timidity 
which its principal carriers like to 
call prudence. Second, to a cultural 
conformism which has resigned it- 
self to the prevailing state of things. 
Now this prevailing state of things 
includes the prevalent Protestant- 
agnostic notion of the primacy of 
doing over thinking, and this pre- 
vailing state of things should be at- 
tacked precisely from the stand- 
point of the Catholic tradition which 
affirms the primacy of thinking 
over doing. But this Catholic tradi- 
tion requires a lot of courageous 
thinking before it can begin to assert 
itself. All of which merely amounts 
to saying that before the numerical- 
ly powerful Catholic minorities of 
both countries may play the role in 
the national cultural life to which 
they are entitled by their numbers, 
they must rouse themselves to a 
Catholic cultural action aimed in 
the first place at themselves. 

I do not know exactly what con- 
ditions govern the reception of an 
avowedly Catholic book on history, 
philosophy, or politics in Switzer- 
land. I do know what those condi- 
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tions are in the United States. I 
know that for a Catholic work of 
serious nature it is far more diffi- 
cult in the United States to obtain 
a hearing among non-Catholics on 
its merits (and I am speaking of a 
hearing, not of approval) than it is 
for a Kantian or Bergsonian or 
Marxian or Unitarian or Episco- 
palian or Jewish or Taoist or Ve- 
dantist work of the corresponding 
intellectual and literary grade. I 
know that for a Catholic work of a 
serious nature to get a “break” in 
the United States the prerequisite is 
a publicity basing itself on consid- 
erations other than the intrinsic 
merit of the work itself, considera- 
tions of the political sympathies and 
affiliations of the author, for in- 
stance, or of an established trans- 
Atlantic reputation solid enough to 
pierce the shell of American indif- 
ference, not to say antipathy, to all 
literature labeled Catholic. I also 
know that this state of things does 
little to second the loud fanfares 
with which the American secularist 
press so often celebrates its own tol- 
erance and broad-mindedness. That 
tolerance or broad-mindedness ex- 
presses itself mainly in three ways: 
by tolerating all authors who ex- 
press opinions shared by the secu- 
larist press, even if they express 
those opinions in a slightly fancy 
“different” way; by echoing the ap- 


plause accorded to certain Catholic 
authors in England or France; by 
not actually advocating the silencing 
of other Catholic authors. Instead 
of direct advocacy of such silencing, 
the same result is obtained by the 
simpler, less conspicuous, and far 
more efficient method of maintain- 
ing silence concerning their work. 

The fact that they tolerate this 
condition of being merely tolerated, 
in the cultural sense, reflects little 
credit on American Catholics. See- 
ing that they are numerically the 
strongest of all single groups in the 
United States, their putting up with 
the condition of being merely toler- 
ated culturally, which as often as 
not means not being taken notice of, 
would suggest their total lack of 
cultural consciousness and the de- 
fault of their cultural leadership 
and also a not very Catholic con- 
tentment with this default. One 
only has to observe the decisive role 
which the Catholic minority plays 
in every phase of the life of Hol- 
land, and the vigorous participa- 
tion in English cultural life of a 
tiny group of English Catholic phil- 
osophers, historians, novelists, crit- 
ics, and artists, to realize that some- 
thing is very amiss with American 
Catholic life, the worst of all being 
that most American Catholics are 
not aware that anything is amiss at 
all. 


— 


E see before us the paradox df materialist Russia expanding by 

the irresistible force of idea, while the United States, which 

supposedly has the heritage of values and ideals, frantically throws 
up barricades of money around the globe. 


—Ricmanp M. Weaver, Ideas Have Consequences (University of Chicago Press. 1948). 





HOW TO SHAKE HANDS WITH SHAKESPEARE 


By RupoLpH ALTROCCHI 


ET us play a game, as an escape 
from the constant nightmare of 
a peace that is not peace. Let us 
call it a game of patience, of literary 
patience. Is that too sedentary? 
Well, you might as well call it, then, 
the broad jump, or rather, the broad 
handspring, but figuratively, and 
backwards through time. It is a 
game for all of us who like to think 
of the friends we have enjoyed 
through the years, and, no matter 
how humble and obscure we may 
be, of the prominent people with 
whom we have had the privilege of 
being associated. 

Anybody can play this game, and 
in several ways. Women, however, 
can never play it quite as broadly 
as men, simply because they never 
can be as old as men. 

Let me take my motto from two 
famous poets. Victor Hugo said, in 
a letter dated June 4, 1877, to Lord 
Tennyson: “I was happy to meet 
your charming son; it seemed to me 
that to shake hands with him was 
to shake hands with you.” And did 
not Tennyson himself say, in his 
“Ulysses,” a superb poem (the idea 
of which, by the way, came to him 
from Dante): “I am a part of all 
that I have met.” In which “all” 
need not mean things only, but peo- 
ple. Casual contacts that come to 
all of us, casual sometimes, but real, 
and often significant. 

Forgive me if I am forced to begin 
personally; in this game each one 
of us has to. 

In the spring of 1908, when I was 
a senior at Harvard, I had the 


unique privilege of meeting the 
grandest old gentleman I have ever 
known, Charles Eliot Norton. He 
was then eighty-one, fifty-five years 
older than I was. I shall never for- 
get his warm cordiality and the 
quasi-juvenile alertness with which 
he would rise from his chair to get 
a book and even climb up a thin 
ladder to reach the top shelf of his 
booklined study. Although I was 
too young and ignorant to appraise 
fully the caliber of that great New 
Englander and humanist (he was 
called “The Oracle of the Humani- 
ties” at Harvard) I admired him 
enormously. But I had not read 
enough to realize what a superb 
link he was with the past. He had 
been on intimate terms with Long- 
fellow, Lowell and Emerson in 
Cambridge, to mention only three 
great New Englanders. In England 
he had been a friend of Ruskin, Car- 
lyle—“the most striking figure in 
London,” Dickens, Thackeray, Dar- 
win; in Florence he had hobnobbed 
with the Brownings, and met that 
old artist freak, Seymour Kirkup, 
who was a friend of William Blake 
and had been present at the funerals 
of both Keats and Shelley. In 
France he had met Alfred de Vigny, 
and that vainest of all poets, Lamar- 
tine. And Norton had developed 
beautifully the art of letter-writing, 
with which, as Dr. Johnson puts it, 
“to keep his friendships in constant 
repair.” Norton did not belong, dis- 
tinctly not, to that club which, as he 
tells us, “Darwin wished for, in 
which everyone should receive 
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pleasant letters and not have to an- 
swer them!” 

Let me select, for our game, from 
Norton’s contacts, embarrassingly 
plentiful. 

There is a “pleasant tradition,” 
as M. A. De Wolfe Howe says, that 
when Mr. Norton was a baby, his 
father, who was on a trip to Eng- 
land, met Wordsworth, and that the 
poet “took the little Charles Norton 
on his knee and tenderly gave him 
his blessing.” But. this is only a 
tradition and such a Wordsworth- 
ian benediction could not have 
made on baby Charles any impres- 
sion. Let us find a real hand-shake. 

In 1843, when Norton was only 
sixteen, he went to New York and 
there attended the wedding of Miss 
Julia Ward and Samuel G. Howe; 
the groom’s best man was Charles 
Sumner, whom Norton met. Sum- 
ner, after graduating from Har- 
vard in 1830 (when Norton was 
three years old), and then from the 
Law School, determined to go to 
Europe where he met many de- 
lightful celebrities. Indeed, he ac- 
quired the nickname (from Car- 
lyle) of “Popularity Sumner.” 
Among others he met Samuel 
Rogers, banker, poet and general 
Maecenas. Sumner says: “I never 
liked him till I breakfasted with him 
at his own home. . .. Then I found 
Rogers as a converser, unique... 
terse, epigrammatic, dry, infinitely 
to the point, full of wisdom, sarcasm 
and cold humor, saying the most 
ill-natured things and doing the 
best. ... Seldom have I enjoyed my- 
self more.” For Rogers must have 
been a grand raconteur; his Table- 
Talk fills a volume. And his por- 
trait now hangs, among those of 
many worthies, in Harvard Memo- 
rial Hall. Here is one of his peculiar 
remarks: “His idea of heaven was 
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eating foie-gras to the sound of 
trumpets.”! Too bad that he was 
not in time to hear jazz in Paris. If 
Rogers were here now, I venture to 
say that a man of such taste might 
change his paradisal concept to 
good American pot-roast or Balti- 
more oysters without trumpeted or 
untrumpeted or still worse, singing 
commercials. 

Now, Samuel Rogers was so 
shrewd (or were his parents?) as to 
be born early enough to frequent, 
as a young man, the circle of Dr. 
Johnson, and to die late enough 
(1885) to know all the geniuses of 
the early nineteenth century. He 
certainly knew Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
He might have met him at the Liter- 
ary Club (the first three members 
were Johnson, Reynolds and Gold- 
smith), founded by Reynolds in 
1763, the very year of Rogers’s birth. 
But unfortunately, when Rogers 
tried to make that “Society of Mu- 
tual Admiration” (as Holmes auto- 
cratically called all such clubs), he 
was blackballed, probably because 
of his politics. But young Rogers 
was certainly present at the meeting 
of the Royal Academy in 1790, the 
last presided over by Sir Joshua; 
Rogers told a personal anecdote 
about the old painter. Rogers was 
forty-eight years older than Sum- 
ner and forty years younger than 
Reynolds. 

A very peculiar coincidence oc- 
curred to Sir Joshua in his youth 
and most opportune for our game. 
I might as well quote the story: 
“When the painter first came to 
London he was the pupil of Hudson, 
by whom he was sent one day to a 
sale of pictures. While standing 
near the auctioneer the boy heard a 
bustle at the other end of the crowd- 
ed room, and thought someone had 
fainted. However, he soon heard the 
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name of ‘Mr. Pope! Mr. Pope!’ 
echoed from every mouth, and all 
the people, as the poet passed, held 
out their hands for him to take. 
Reynolds, not in the front row, 
stretched out his hand under the 
arm of a man who stood before him, 
and Pope took it in his. ...” That 
must have happened about 1763, 
when Reynolds was nineteen and 
Pope fifty-five. The painter was not 
tall, only five feet six, but the poet 
must have been shorter by a foot— 
quite a dwarf. That is why Rey- 
nolds had to thrust his hand “under 
the arm of a man” to reach the hand 
of the tiny, humpbacked and rather 
crotchety, to say the least, father 
of so many immortal couplets. Did 
not somebody paraphrase Juvenal 
and say about Pope: “Mens curva in 
corpore curvo”? This was a rather 
farfetched hand-shake, to be sure, 
but Sir Joshua was proud of it. And 
we can use it. 

Now, if we could only find a sim- 
ilar coincidence backwards from 
Pope to “Glorious John” Dryden. 
Let us try. 

We are assured that Pope, “when 
he was about twelve . . . contrived 
to catch a glimpse of the veteran 
poet in his chair of honour and 
authority at Wills’s Coffee-House.” 
We even have a picture of this 
event, which occurred in 1700, the 
last of Poet Laureate Dryden’s six- 
ty-nine years. Dryden was de- 
scribed by Pope “as plump” (that’s 
why he was called ‘the Poet Squab’), 
“of a fresh colour and a down look, 
and not very conversible.” Pope 
seems to have developed very pre- 
cociously a desire to hitch his liter- 
ary wagon to a star,—at least until 
he became convinced, and that was 
also early, that he was a star of the 
first magnitude himself. That’s why 
he haunted so assiduously Wills’s 
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Coffee House. But perhaps you will 
think that “catching a glimpse” is 
not a real contact. It isn’t. How can 
our game get around this hurdle? 
Let us see. 

Pope surely knew old William 
Wycherley, “Manly Wycherley,” as 
he was called, who was more of a 
dramatist than a poet. In fact this 
old writer asked Pope, then only 
about twenty, to revise his verse, 
what he called his “Damned Mis- 
cellany,” and the arrogant Alexan- 
der did so very meanly, virtually 
telling the old gentleman to give up 
trying poetry and to stick to prose. 
Pope acted very tactlessly, not as a 
mere critic, but as a cruel literary 
midwife. In this case our game sug- 
gests an advantage: of letting an- 
other man relieve us, two hundred 
years ago, of the displeasure of 
meeting personally that acrimoni- 
ous, spiteful genius. Wycherley re- 
ferred benevolently to Pope’s “little, 
crazy, tender carcase!” Wycherley, 
by the way, was forty-eight years 
older than his young unfriend Al- 
exander Pope. 

Wycherley must have been a lib- 
ertine in his youth and even at 
seventy-five committed the folly of 
marrying a young girl. He was such 
a coquettish old gentleman when 
calling on the ladies, as to take 
“along with him a young man to 
ensure his welcome,” not to be re- 
jected, now that his visits could no 
longer “be scandalous to them” 
(perhaps he was winking when he 
said this). But he must have also 
been very tolerant, as with Pope, in- 
capable of jealousy and very kind. 

His great kindness was proved 
again in his eagerness to help a 
poet-friend twenty-eight years his 
senior, old, neglected, forgotten and 
in poverty. I mean Samuel Butler, 
who had once been famous for his 
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“Hudibras.” Sic transit... . Today 
“Hudibras” sounds to us as very 
clever, at times witty and eruditely 
glorified versification, with rhymes 
that we should permit only in dog- 
gerel, but sprinkled with rare gems. 
Here are two that glisten even to- 
day: 


“He knew what’s what, and that’s 
as high 
As metaphysic wit can fly.” 


and this fits his poelry —and that of 
too many others: 


“One line for sense, and one for 
rhyme 
I think’s sufficient at one time.” 


Good, epigrammatic, British com- 
mon sense and humor, but not often 
enriched by that lofty imagery that 
makes poetry great. 

Butler was stalwartly bibulous 
too: “Like Addison, it required the 
key of the grape to unlock the treas- 
ures of his wit”; he was “during the 
first bottle, very flat and heavy; 
during the second, extremely lively, 
witty, and altogether delightful; 
and after the third, although not 
drunk, so heavy and stupid that it 
required a strong act of faith to be- 
lieve him the author of “Hudibras’!” 
He was compared to a ninepin, little 
at both ends, but great in the mid- 
dle. A delightful fellow. 

Well, as I started to say, Wycher- 
ley tried to help old Butler by intro- 
ducing him to a potential benefac- 
tor, the Duke of Buckingham, whom 
they were to meet at the Roe Buck 
Tavern. But, alas, things did not 
turn out as planned so benevolently 
by Wycherley. Let me quote: “The 
Duke joined them, but as the Devil 
would have it, the Door of the Room 
where they sat was open; and his 


Grace, who had seated himself near 
it, observing a Pimp of his Ac- 
quaintance (the creature too was a 
Knight) trip by with a brace of 
Ladies, immediately quitted his En- 
gagement to follow another kind of 
Business, at which he was more 
ready than in doing good Offices to 
Men of Desert . . . and from that 
hour to the day of his Death, poor 
Butler never found the least effect 
of his Promise”! 

Here we are, then, with Butler, in 
the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, and only seven hand- 
shakes from Norton. 

It breaks my heart to have to skip 
such great men as Milton and “Rare 
Ben” Jonson. The latter had a 
“Mountain Belly” too, for in that era 
“huge corpulence was the poetic 
style,” as well as convivial bibulous- 
ness. Milton was doubtless the 
greatest English poet of the time, 
but probably not a very good mixer. 
His Puritanism excluded convivial 
gaiety. Ben, on the contrary, must 
have been a most genial chap. His 
idea of a good time was to join the 
other beaux esprits at the Mermaid 
Tavern on Friday Street “where he 
drank seas of Canary, then reeling 
home to bed, and after a profuse 
perspiration, arising to his dramatic 
studies.” It was Jonson who col- 
laborated in Masques with the fa- 
mous designer and architect, Inigo 
Jones, builder of Whitehall and of 
St. Paul’s. Then the “two irascible 
old gentlemen” quarreled, after 
which Jonson referred to his col- 
laborator as Iniquo Jones. Which 
suggests that in the brilliant talk at 
the Mermaid, puns were not absent. 
They couldn’t have been. 

But for our purposes we had bet- 
ter select another collaborator and 
friend of Inigo, Sir William Dave- 
nant, because he was an intimate 
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friend, on the one side of Samuel 
Butler and, Eureka, he knew Shake- 
speare. 

There seems to be no doubt 
about Davenant’s acquaintance 
with Shakespeare, his senior by 
forty-one years, and his godfather. 
Of course we shall not wish to be- 
lieve that spurious and scandalous 
story which connects the great 
dramatist with Davenant’s mother, 
“a very beautiful woman, and of 
very good witt and of conversation 
extremely agreeable.” But such 
wicked gossip went the rounds for 
generations, even up to Walter 
Scott. A French dramatist has writ- 
ten a play on that scandal. In vain 
did Davenant’s “friends” try to find 
a resemblance between him and the 
great Elizabethan slanderously sus- 
pected of putative paternity. Dave- 
nant’s nose alone, so excessively 
pug as to be almost absent, should 
have been prima facie proof posi- 


tive. The joke is, and a very bad 
joke, that Sir William himself seems 
to have helped to ventilate that scan- 


dal about his own mother, the 
wretch. The fact is that Shake- 
speare, on his way from Stratford 
to London or back, frequently 
stopped at the Tavern in Oxford be- 
longing to John Davenant, the vint- 
ner, William’s father, and became 
such a friend of the family that he 
was made baby William’s god- 
father. It would be strange indeed 
if the boy had not met many times 
this frequent godfather visitor, who 
died when the lad was all of eleven 
years old. 

Later Davenant became one of the 
“desreputables of literary history”; 
his gay life seems to have found 
moments for meditation mainly 
during sojourns in jail for homi- 
cide. For us Americans it is inter- 
esting to note that he almost sailed 
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for Virginia; he just missed becom- 
ing the ancestor of one of our 
F. F. V.’s. He certainly had our go- 
getter attributes, for though he was 
only a third-class dramatist and 
poet, he managed to wangle a Poet 
Laureateship, as the successor of a 
much greater man, Ben Jonson. But 
he is generally given the credit of 
being the first British writer to pro- 
duce operas. 

And now that we have reached 
Shakespeare, we might as well call 
this the first set, and stop our game. 
For he makes an excellent goal; we 
could hardly aim higher. And then 
there is a bit of an obstacle to our 
progress. Do we really know with 
absolute sureness who Shakespeare 
was? In spite of the fact that Ben 
Jonson said: “I loved the man and 
do honour to his memory,” there 
are still doubts in the opinion of 
some people. And since I cannot 
claim to be a Shakespeare scholar, 
I dare not enter this labyrinth of 
discussion. But if it were miracu- 
lously given to us to peep now into 
the Mermaid Tavern, as it was about 
1600, we should probably meet 
there and see drinking merrily to- 
gether, all possible Shakespeares. 

Let us now recapitulate and see 
what the score of our game is. 
Counting from Shakespeare’s birth 
(1564) to the present, we have trav- 
eled a distance of 383 years, with 
only nine milestones. Our chain of 
handshakes includes: Norton, Sum- 
ner, Rogers, Reynolds, Pope, Wych- 
erley, Butler, Davenant, Shake- 
speare. Our hand-clasps have been 
somewhat vicarious, to be sure, but 
what is a little vicariousness be- 
tween friends? And these friends 
are not too close for comfort—I 
mean chronologically. In fact the 
average time distance between 
handshakes is 42 years and 200 
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days, which is considerably better 
than three per century. We had to 
try to make the distances as long as 
possible in order to include fewer 
stops, as on a streamliner. 

Some player may well be able to 
discover bigger and better stops; he 
is welcome. For, as I suggested at 
the start, just as all roads are sup- 
posed to lead to Rome, there are in- 
numerable paths leading back 
through the centuries. You and I 
can think of several, offhand. Your 
father may have known Theodore 
Roosevelt, or studied under Wood- 
row Wilson: or your grandfather 
or great-grandmother might have 
known Lincoln or Gladstone. I re- 
member my grandmother telling 
me that when, as a newly-wed, she 
lived in New York, on 21st street,— 
which was then considered so far 
uptown as to be almost a suburb 
(I mean in 1850), Garibaldi often 
dropped in to dinner and took pot 
luck. He then had a job in Staten 
Island in a tallow candle factory, in 
a short interim between South 
American rebellions and _ Italian 
campaigns. After supper, she and 
he sang duets from the early 
operas of Verdi and Donizetti, 
with my grandfather at the piano 
(who was, by the way, a pupil of 
Donizetti). I might have picked my 
friend Hildegarde Hawthorne, who 
assuredly knew her father, who as- 
suredly knew his father, the famous 
Nathaniel. And another route came 
to my mind very recently when I 
had the pleasure of meeting again 
Dr. Samuel Atkins Eliot, eighty-six 
years old in August, who remembers 
meeting, as a very young boy, Rich- 
ard Henry Dana of Two Years Be- 
fore the Mast fame, who died sixty- 
six years ago. 

Through Garibaldi, for instance, 
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or even through Milton, who met 
Galileo in 1639, or Shakespeare, 
who knew Queen Elizabeth, who 
knew Giordano Bruno, burned alive 
by the Inquisition in 1600, we could 
patiently descend back to Dante 
(which would be more of an ascent, 
than a descent). This trip would 
involve some thirty hand-shakes. I 
happen to know because I have 
played that set too. 

In the Middle Ages the path is 
more foggy, and yet, jumping back 
from Dante and striking assorted 
poets, theologians, kings, emperors 
and shrewdly selected saints, one 
might, with some toil, get back to 
Cicero and Julius Caesar. If some 
super-diligent player should then 
aspire to reach the ultimate goal, 
let him by all means try, for, after 
all 


“The primitive tradition reaches 
As far as Adam’s first green 
breeches.” 


But I would hardly recommend 
such a long and arduous expedition. 
The first thousands of years are the 
hardest. They are a bit meager in 


authentic autobiographies 
“Table Talk.” 

Then somebody might ask an em- 
barrassing question: How far back 
does the custom go of shaking 
hands? The Romans, I believe, 
shook arms, not hands, but the con- 
tact is there just the same. 

Now, if some young and new 
player, preferably no older than 
twenty-three—to keep our hand- 
clasps to the average of forty-two 
years apart, should be at a loss how 
to begin this game, I should, in my 
magnanimity, be glad to offer him 
my obscure hand, just as a starter. 

The line forms on the right! 


and 





A CENTURY UNDER THE “COMMUNIST MANIFESTO” 


By Mary HELEN DOHAN 


OW have we let so great a dan- 
ger as Communism, a danger 
that advertised itself, boasted of its 
power, revealed its purposes, shout- 
ed and grabbed and stole and mur- 
dered—how have we let it get so 
near, and still think it remote? Is it 
our own apathy, or is it the crafty 
planning, the astute psychology, the 
boldness and the intelligence of the 
Communist Party itself? Probably 
it is both; we let Hitler get away 
with it, even with Mein Kampf star- 
ing us in the face from our book- 
shelves. We woke up almost too 
late; we owe Hirohito a vote of 
thanks on this score. If and when 
Communism strikes, the danger 
won’t be as far away as at Pearl 
Harbor; we didn’t then have plot- 
ting Japanese in many of our cities, 
but we do now have Communists, 
lots of them. 

Some months ago, Anthony Eden 
announced to the House of Com- 
mons that Russia, with its 5,000,000 
troops now under arms, could take 
over control of Europe within twen- 
ty-four hours, and neither Britain 
nor the United States could do any- 
thing about it. No one dissented. 
In Italy today there are more Com- 
munists than there were in Russia 
before the war. Italian Communists 
proclaim that not a priest or nun 
shall escape when their day comes. 
In the United States there are at 
least five thousand Communist 
agents. These men and women are 
expertly trained, not according to 
army or university standards, but 
according to the pattern set in Mos- 


cow: long years of grim discipline, 
discipline that would make a grip- 
ing G.I. think the army a cradle of 
individual liberty—years of bore- 
dom, of humiliation, of terrorism, 
of subtle appeal and propaganda. 
“The Portrait of an American Com- 
munist” in a recent issue of Life re- 
veals a routine that leaves a man, 
body and soul, in the power of the 
party, a man who will lie, cheat, 
murder, betray for the party, always 
for the party. And he waits for his 
day to come, the day of power, the 
party’s day. 

The graduates are presently car- 
rying out the party policy—to pre- 
pare for a period of economic chaos, 
and if possible to hurry it along. 
The highest, trusted men are lying 
low, waiting for the time when they 
will take over as leaders; the sec- 
ond group draws the fire, its mem- 
bers advertising their party affilia- 
tion and protesting any action 
against them as an invasion of civil 
liberties. The third group, the yet 
unproven group, works openly for 
whatever civic projects will further 
their purposes, using the cloak of 
free democracy to help them work 
against aid to Britain, against the 
Marshall Plan, against any strength- 
ening of our armed forces. They 
are clever, they are purposeful, they 
are organized. But Communists in 
any of these groups are with diffi- 
culty identified as such, unless one 
knows how to check their tortuous 
moves against the party line. But 
Communists are limitlessly _re- 
sourceful in cloaking their true pur- 
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pose and thus succeed in leading 
many a soft-headed liberal like 
sheep to the slaughter. 


y What more can anyone say about 
‘ Communism except that it’s bad 


and we must fight it? We all know 
that vaguely of course; we expect 
to fight it when it comes. But it’s 
not coming; it is here, all over 
America, growing and planning, 
working and waiting, hating the 
Catholic Church for its unyielding 
stand, planning its revenge. 

Eleven years ago Pius X1. devised 
a masterful strategy in his “Divini 
Redemptoris” to combat Commu- 
nism as well as the abuses in our 
society upon which Communism 
flourishes. In 1937, had we been 
alert to the warnings of the Pope 
and acted thereon we would not 
now be faced with the real danger 
of the world’s being communized. 
But though it is late indeed it is not 
too late to forestall the dread 
plague, if only we go into action 
now and implement the strategy of 
Pius XI. The Pope’s analysis of the 
principles of Communism needs a 
supplement however. If we are 
properly to understand what we are 
fighting and why the fighting must 
be all out now, we must look back 
briefly on the Communist movement 
with particular reference to the 
Bible of Communism, its guiding 
testament, its banner, sword and 
shield, the Communist Manifesto, 
written by Karl Marx and Friedrich 
Engels, in 1848. Robert Hutchins 
lists it among his Great Books; 
Dorothy Thompson calls it “the 
finest literary and intellectual effort 
of the Communist movement”; I 
know personally of a university pro- 
fessor who described it in a lecture 
as one of the great inspirational 
documents of history, likening it to 
the Sermon on the Mount and the 
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Declaration of Independence. It 
should be interesting to hear him 
establish correlation between them! 

In the Manifesto we find a clear, 
expression of the purpose, strategy 
and tactics of Communism, and de- 
spite superficial differences and 
shifting policy through the century, 
the aims and means of realizing 
them outlined in the Manifesto have 
been followed consistently by the 
Communist movement. 

One hundred years ago, in Amer- 
ica, the Mexican War was drawing 
to a close. President Polk was pro- 
posing that the question of slavery 
in Oregon be settled on the basis of 
the Missouri Compromise. Califor- 
nia and Texas were about to become 
part of the United States. Pioneers 
streamed westward to the promised 
lands, and in the settled states were 
rumbles of discontent over the slav- 
ery issue. Europe seemed very far 
away. Even President Polk’s mes- 
sage to the Senate congratulating 
the French people on the overthrow 
of King Louis Philippe and the proc- 
lamation of the French republic 
were to most of the few Americans 
who heard about it merely an ex- 
pression of diplomatic courtesy. In 
England Victoria reigned over an 
expanding empire, and the era 
of conventionality and _ tradition 
seemed permanently ensconced. 
True, the Communist League had 
held a Congress in London the year 
previous—most societies did, soon- 
er or later—but it was natural that 
neither Victoria nor President Polk 
should make any comment on the 
publication of a document by a 
couple of malcontents, Karl Marx 
and Friedrich Engels, who had some 
weird ideas about changing the state 
of the world. Some workers who 
did take the document seriously ac- 
tually rose against their “betters” in 
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Paris, in June of 1848, but they were 
quickly put down, and the Com- 
munist League in Germany was sup- 
pressed by the Prussian police until 
it finally dissolved. Both the League 
and the Manifesto, by the end of 
1848, seemed doomed to oblivion. 
What neither Victoria nor Pres- 
ident Polk knew, and what strange- 
ly enough even after a hundred 
years seems not to have struck 
forcibly many of the intelligent peo- 
ple of the world, was that Marx and 
Engels had planted the seed of a 
revolution that was to flourish like 
the green bay tree, sending its roots 
through the whole earth to push 
their way through the secure ground 
of tradition and blossom evilly in 
every country. One counter force 


alone had seen the danger coming, 
saw it articulated in the Manifesto. 
Through the century it watched and 
condemned with never a change of 
heart, as the theory and practice of 


Communism took its gradual hold 
on the peoples of great parts of the 
world and loomed larger and larger 
like the specter that Marx had mock- 
ingly proclaimed it. As early as 
1846, the Church raised its voice. 
Pope Pius IX. called it “that in- 
famous doctrine of so-called Com- 
munism which is absolutely con- 
trary to the natural law itself, and 
if once adopted would utterly de- 
stroy the rights, property and pos- 
sessions of all men, and even society 
itself.” After 1864 the movement 
spread even more menacingly, for 
in that year Marx realized his dream 
of organizing the International 
Workingmen’s Association, with its 
first meeting in London. By 1878, 
Pope Leo XIII. was defining Com- 
munism as “the fatal plague which 
insinuates itself into the very mar- 
row of human society only to bring 
about its ruin.” By 1924, when Pope 
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Pius XI. first wrote against it, Com- 
munism had established itself as a 
political party, as an international 
apostolate, as a barbarous reality 
and a Utopian dream. It was, and 
is, a religion, a religion as pagan, as 
fanatic, as ruthless as the most 
primitive of the savage religions, as 
disciplined, as purposeful, as self- 
abnegating as our own. 

Because of the urgency of the 
problem, Pope Pius XI. devoted 
much of his attention and a great 
many of his exhortations to the 
clarification of the issues raised by 
Communism and to the expression 
of the need for united action against 
it. From 1924 through 1937, his 
voice was raised in public protest 
against the crimes of Communism 
and the persecution of the Church 
in the various countries of the 
world. Because his continued ex- 
hortations had not served to stem 
the tide, in 1937 he found it neces- 
sary and prudent to present a pro- 
gram for the extermination of Com- 
munism, a program to enlist all the 
members of the Catholic Church in 
a time of grave peril, and to present 
the policy of the Church in a defini- 
tive manner. 

This encyclical was written when 
the Spanish civil war was raging, 
when thousands of Catholics, clergy 
and laity, were being slaughtered, 
and it is interesting to note the men- 
tal attitude of the average Amer- 
ican, including the Catholic, then 
and since. Here was Pope Pius XI., 
aware of the danger, presenting in 
clear, unmistakable form the men- 
ace that was facing our civilization, 
and what was America doing? Well, 
in 1937 we were reading Gone With 
the Wind; who was to play Scarlett 
on the screen was a major public 
issue. We were dancing the Big 
Apple, hearing Charlie McCarthy 
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for the first time, exclaiming over 
the goldfish-swallowing fad in our 
best universities, and swooning over 
the Prince of Wales, who had re- 
nounced a throne for love. On a 
more serious side, we were plagued 
with sit-down strikes, in industrial 
plants, in stores, even in universi- 
ties. The average American was 
either for labor or against it. There 
was no middle ground. Feeling ran 
high, and the workers, swung this 
way and that by their leaders, were 
fertile field for agitators. The Dust 
Bowl in the West threw thousands 
of families into the dusty roads, 
more misery to feed the fires of rest- 
lessness. The fighting was going on 
in Spain, and the Church was for 
the Nationalists. Many of us didn’t 
understand it, for we disliked 
Franco, and we could not see the 
larger issues at stake. The great 
powers were trying out their weap- 
ons for the big war to come, and in 
the United States Ernest Heming- 
way and numerous other prominent 
writers glorified the cause of the 
Loyalists who were backed by the 
Communists and their arms. The 
people in America had no particu- 
lar affection for the Communists, 
but they had less for Franco. Thus 
an insidious boost to Communist 
domination was given unconscious- 
ly by the ardent supporters of the 
Loyalist forces. 

The storms’ gathered, came 
closer; China was at war with an 
aggressive Japan; Mussolini had en- 
tered Ethiopia in 1935, and in 1938 
came Munich and a growing appre- 
hension to an American public sud- 
denly grown serious. Came 1939; 
Poland and England went to war; 
few doubted that we would be next. 
And the Communists took their 
orders from Moscow. Until August 
of 1939 they were anti-Nazi, but Hit- 


ler made his pact with Russia, and 
they right-about faced to become 
isolationist. In June, 1941, Hitler 
attacked Russia, and American 
Communists became ardent inter- 
ventionists. With the strength of 
their membership and influence, 
they impeded or speeded defense 
production to suit their current sen- 
timents. Finally we went to war and 
by a strange historical accident, we 
found Communism on the side of 
all we believed in, on our side 
against the evil force of Hitler, and 
so our friend, our ally, our cham- 
pion. Communism was really not 
so bad, we thought. It was just a 
case of getting to know the Rus- 
sians. True, they drank vodka, but 
basically they and the Americans 
were the same kind of people. Prob- 
ably we were right, but it took us 
too long to realize that under condi- 
tions in the Soviet Union it makes 
little difference how much alike we 
and the Russian people may or may 
not be. If Communism and Democ- 
racy could fight side by side in war, 
we asked, why couldn’t they work 
together in peace side by side? Cer- 
tainly the idea seemed logical. 

Why can’t it be true? Why must 
Communism and Democracy be en- 
emies? Why must Communism and 
Christianity be enemies? Didn’t 
Stalin restore the Church in Russia? 
Didn’t the Protestant clergymen say 
there was freedom of religion in 
Communist Yugoslavia? Is Com- 
munism really so dangerous after 
all? Aren’t we just red-baiters, and 
doesn’t the Church make a mistake 
in policy to be so uncompromising 
and arbitrary in its attitude toward 
Communism? It sounds a little bit 
hysterical, doesn’t it? America is 
going to come out all right; we al- 
ways do. 

But what does the Manifesto say? 
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“The immediate aim of the Com- 
munists is the same as that of all 
the other proletarian parties: For- 
mation of the proletariat into a 
class, overthrow of bourgeois su- 
premacy, conquest of political pow- 
er by the proletariat. .. . Law, mor- 
ality, religion are to him [the pro- 
letarian] so many bourgeois preju- 
dices, behind which lurk in ambush 
just as many bourgeois interests. 
. . . The violent overthrow of the 
bourgeoisie lays the foundations for 
the sway of the proletariat. .. . The 
proletariat will use its political su- 
premacy to wrest, by degrees, all 
capital from the bourgeoisie, to cen- 
tralize all instruments of produc- 
tion in the hands of the state, i.e., 
of the proletariat organized as the 
ruling class, and to increase the 
total of productive forces as rapidly 
as possible.” Materialism, a gospel 
of materialism, that is what the 
Pope decries in his encyclical, a 
heaven on earth created by force 
giving to men only material gains— 
that is the plan that captures the 
deluded imagination of so many 
men, even though they see its sorry 
results in Russia, and the brutal 
misery engendered wherever it has 
been tried. 

There is no doubt that Marx was 
a sincere believer in his theories. He 
had worked out a platform that was 
to be modified in different countries 
according to existing conditions and 
opportunities. However, the follow- 
ing aims were to be generally ap- 
plicable: 

1. Abolition of property in land; 
application of all rents of land 
to public purposes. 

2. A heavy progressive or gradu- 
ated income tax. 

3. Abolition of all right of in- 
heritance. 

4. Confiscation of the property 
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of all emigrants and rebels. (We 
can assume that the term rebels 
would have an elastic connotation.) 

5. Centralization of credit in the 
hands of the State, by means of a 
national bank with State capital and 
an exclusive monopoly. 

6. Centralization of the means of 
communication and transport in the 
hands of the State. 

7. Extension of factories and in- 
struments of production owned by 
the State; the bringing into cultiva- 
tion of waste lands, and the im- 
provement of the soil generally in 
accordance with a common plan. 

8. Equal obligation of all to work. 
Establishment of industrial armies, 
especially for agriculture. 

9. Combination of agriculture 
with manufacturing industries; 
gradual abolition of the distinction 
between town and country, by a 
more equable distribution of the 
population over the country. 

10. Free education for all chil- 
dren in public schools. Abolition of 
child factory labor in its present 
form. (Remember that this plat- 
form is dated 1848.) Combination 
of education with industrial produc- 
tion, etc. 

Much of this program is obvious- 
ly not evil. It has enough reason- 
ableness to attract unwary minds. 
However, as one reads the Manifesto 
he becomes aware of the insidious 
methods of Communist propaganda. 
There is always enough of truth, 
enough of good, to make a thought- 
ful person pause before condemn- 
ing the theory outright. Marx and 
Engels apparently believed that a 
thread of truth woven into a vast 
tissue of falsehood will make the 
whole cloth acceptable to a gullible 
public. Thus Communism becomes 
something of a sacred lie—“whose 
falsity is known to the elect, but 
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which serves its purpose so long as 
it misleads others,” as Alexander 
Gray expresses it. Throughout the 
Manifesto we find violations of all 
the principles of logic—false prem- 
ises, begging of the question, illogi- 
cal obversion; we are asked to be- 
lieve, for instance, that all things 
“bourgeois” are wicked, and_all 
things proletariat are good. We 
must recognize the nature of Com- 
munism. We must know that we 
are at a disadvantage because we 
are not intellectually or morally 
able to resort to the same methods. 
The basic doctrine of dialectical ma- 
terialism that the end justifies the 
means, is basically opposed to our 
philosophy and practice. We are at 
a disadvantage when we discover 
that the Communist needs no ra- 
tional foundation for his beliefs. 
Obviously one cannot reason with a 
man who believes that “bourgeois 
marriage is in reality a system of 
wives in common,” that “in bour- 
geois society capital is independent 
and has individuality, while the liv- 
ing person is dependent and has no 
individuality,” that “those of its 
members who work, acquire noth- 
ing, and those who acquire any- 
thing, do not work.” A clever state- 
ment, that last; Marx and Engels 
must have smiled as they wrote it. 

We may clearly expose the gross 
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fallacies of Marxian doctrine. We 
may be repelled by its intrinsic 
viciousness and angered by its 
blatant hypocrisy. But we will 
never roll back its mounting tide, 
until we counter its crusading zeal 
with that of our own. The battle 
line is sharply drawn, by Marx in 
the concluding paragraph of the 
Manifesto and by Pius XI. in the 
62nd paragraph of “Divini Redemp- 
toris’’: . 

“The Communists disdain to con- 
ceal their views and aims. They 
openly declare that their ends can 
be attained only by the forcible 
overthrow of all existing social con- 
ditions. Let the ruling classes trem- 
ble at a Communist revolution. The 
proletarians have nothing to lose 
but their chains. They have a world 
to win. 

“Workingmen of all countries, 
unite!” 

And now the Pope: 

“When our country is in danger, 
everything not strictly necessary, 
everything not bearing directly on 
the urgent matter of unified de- 
fense, takes second place. So we 
must act in today’s crisis. Every 
other enterprise, however attractive 
and helpful, must yield before the 
vital need of protecting the very 
foundation of the Faith and of 
Christian civilization.” 


Sa 


5 er present crisis of Western civilisation is not a passing un- 

' pleasantness, but a nervous breakdown of the Western peoples 
from which they can emerge only by a complete change of mind and 
heart, by what in theology is called metanoia or repentance; by a 


complete revision of the basic philosophical assumptions embodied 
in its present existence. 


—Evcene Baaoer, For the Heathen Are Wrong (Little, Brown). 
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By MAuRIcE LoriIaux 


N the past several years, I have 
visited literally hundreds of 
Catholic churches, and some of 
Protestant denominations. I have 
seen churches, large and small, rich 
and poor, in America and Europe. 
It is difficult, therefore, for me to 
agree with the opinions of Harriett 
Rex Smith whose article “Let’s not 
Call it Art at All” appeared in the 
January issue of THE CATHOLIC 
Wor.p. You see, Church art is my 
business. As such, I feel certain I 
have seen many hundreds of tons 
more of such art than Mrs. Smith. 
And as a “spiritual parasite” I too 
have seen good and bad, clean and 
dirty art in our churches, but of 
course none of the vulgar trash that 
secular artists call the “modern 
trend.” 

I am a graduate of one of our fine 
universities. I have studied art with 
many fine artists and attended sev- 
eral academies. Why did I throw 
my life away by becoming a creator 
of ecclesiastical art? I consecrated 
my life to this work, because I felt 
in this field, I could make my best 
contribution. In religious art—dif- 
fering from secular art—we do not 
impose the sheer genius of a giant 
artistic intellect upon our public. 
We are not Dalis or Van Goghs; 
rather than create, we dedicate our 
work to the beautification of our 
Lord’s House. We sometimes do not 
create masterpieces. I for one have 
never been approached to display 
one of my works in a museum. I 
cannot place a price tag of several 
hundred dollars on a 9” x 12” water 
color which I would title “Geometric 


Solicitude” and hope that some 
sucker would deem it a masterpiece. 
I sometimes work weeks on a small 
corpus of our Lord, and get less than 
wages paid unskilled labor. But I 
do get satisfaction. It may not hang 
in the home of a wealthy dowager, 
but it does hang by the bedside of a 
sick child, or perhaps in the room 
of an impoverished priest. 

I have not yet seen the Sacred 
Heart with a “valentine where the 
chest should be” except in the dime 
store, and here I agree with Mrs. 
Smith. It is too bad that religious 
devotionals of this type should be 
tolerated, but the sincere and pro- 
gressive Church art dealer will not 
carry such items. These are com- 
mercial pieces created in some 
cases under sweat shop conditions; 
a nefarious enterprise that should 
be stamped out of existence. It is 
true there are some unscrupulous 
religious goods dealers who will 
handle this kind of merchandise, 
but thank God, they are few. We 
know them, but we also know many 
hundreds of dealers who want bet- 
ter art at a price the devout but 
poor can buy. It is not for me to 
deny those who would cherish an 
image of their beloved saints, and 
therefore I too have an assembly 
line production, preying on the 
weakness of the poor devout Cath- 
olics’ desire to honor the heavenly 
hosts. 

I have seen the creations of sev- 
eral secular artists. One is on dis- 
play at a local store. It is a terra 
cotta, flat nosed well-fed St. Fran- 
cis with two doves that look like 
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vultures. Because it is art—it costs 
only $75.00. It is twelve inches high. 
How many Catholics can buy this? 
We must be fair; our saints, and our 
Lord and Lady were people, there is 
no reason to make artistic gargoyles 
of them. I too have seen appalling 
art in churches, but these churches 
were not able to buy marble carv- 
ings—and they may also have been 
at the mercy of unscrupulous deal- 
ers, but by and large, most priests 
are intelligent, discriminating buy- 
ers, and they are not the lax, ignor- 
ant tribe that Mrs. Smith would 
have us believe them to be. I am not 
at that high station in life where I 
feel free to say that “Church music 
and Church art are in a state of dis- 
repute.” + I may be old-fashioned, 
but I still believe Raphael, Michel- 
angelo, Da Vinci had something, and 
I haven’t read of the modern day 
critic proclaiming a modern day 
artist as greater than these. I still 
like the fine music which Bach gave 
to the Church, the music of Gounod 
and Franck; to me it is inspired 
adoration of our Lord. 

We may not be great artists, but 
we are not seeking recognition from 
the public by innovations. We still 
cannot conceive a statue of our Lord 
in modern business dress, nor our 
Lady with the “new look.” And we 
feel that there is no better place for 
the Sacred Heart than on the chest 
of our Lord. We see no reason for 
compelling our Lady to wear the 
harsh homespun of her time, and we 
adorn her with a richness of gar- 
ment, we believe she deserves rich 
raiment, and as a child, I remember, 
too, seeing our Lady smelling the 
lilies in the field, should we become 
realistic and place a mop in her 

1Mrs. Smith’s exact wording was: “Church 


music is in precisely the same state of disre- 
pute that Church art is in.” 


hand? Merely because competitive 
secular art goes to such extremes to 
depict the vulgar and ugly side of 
life? No, Mrs. Smith, we artists in 
the Church field are not competing 
against each other to create a better 
Christ, a better Mary, we only want 
to give her the tender beauty and 
loving care which she deserves of 
us. We will never win an academy 
award for this. If Mrs. Smith pre- 
fers the drab colorless interiors of 
the Protestant churches, she should 
seek such a church, as for me, when 
I invite a guest to my home for a 
night’s stay, I assign that guest to 
our guest room, it is more beauti- 
fully appointed than our own. And 
I’m sure the Lord knows, that is 
what we poor “spiritual parasites” 
are trying to do, we want the room 
where our Lord lives, to be, not drab, 
dreary, but colorful and beautiful. 

I have no difficulty in knowing 
that the blue of our Lady’s garment 
signifies truth, that the red of our 
Lord’s garment exemplifies His shed 
blood. Would Mrs. Smith have us 
use chartreuse? 

I can only be thankful that it has 
been my privilege to give to many 
the opportunity of having a well 
executed image of their beloved 
saints in their homes. I am thank- 
ful that my art has found its way 
into many churches. It is still more 
than Van Gogh and Dali have con- 
tributed. And we cannot judge all 
Church art by the poorest examples, 
nor we cannot also judge all secu- 
lar artists by the poorest. 

If Mrs. Smith insists, we “spir- 
itual parasites” may be wrong, but 
until the day when our good Lord 
says to me “Take it out” I and many 
like me will continue to create what 
we consider good Church art to the 
glory and beautification of His 
House. 
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A REJOINDER TO MR. MAURICE LORIAUX 


By HarriEtT REx SMITH 


geting coming to the defense of 

what I have said in the January 
number of THE CATHOLIC WORLD, 
kindly permit me to correct some 
possible misconceptions of my 
theme. I did not say or imply that 
marble statues are preferable; that 
priests are a lax, ignorant tribe; 
that Bach is uninspired or not fine; 
that Christ should be garbed in mod- 
ern dress; or that we should depict 
only the vulgar and ugly side of life 
in our churches—although I see 
nothing vulgar or ugly in showing 
our Lady with a mop. The implica- 
tion that she never used one would 
be infinitely more vulgar. 

On November 27th Pope Pius is- 
sued his Encyclical “Mediator Dei” 
which was largely concerned with 
the art in our churches. One of our 
prominent news reviews labeled it 
an “outspoken approval of modern 
art and modern media as against a 
continual copying of ancient mod- 
els.” In the words of the Pope him- 
self: “One cannot spurn or reject 
because of prejudice recent forms 
and styles which are better adjusted 
to the new material of which they 
are fashioned. It is altogether prop- 
er to give a free hand to that mod- 
ern art which serves the sacred 
places and rites.” 

Obviously with those words of the 
Holy Father, I have no quarrel. 
What I have reprobated is not good 
modern art but with it “vulgar 
trash,” of which I am sure Mr. 
Loriaux must agree there are mul- 
titudinous specimens, be they “mod- 
ern” or not so modern in our 
churches. “Rather than create, we 
dedicate,” you say, Mr. Loriaux. 


But what can you dedicate if you 
don’t create? Can one “dedicate” 
copies of Raphael? Also can a 
Christian “consecrate” his life to a 
business? 

If, to follow your thought, I paint 
“Geometric Solicitude” and win a 
prize on it, if it is exhibited in vari- 
ous museums, if some “sucker” 
buys it, it is my business. But 
Church art is the Church’s business, 
and I am part of the Church. And 
I do not respect sacred exemption 
from criticism because of—dedica- 
tion. Your “sick child” and “im- 
poverished priest,” Mr. Loriaux, 
gaze on an art more sickly and im- 
poverished than they. 

(But I must admit I gained no 
satisfaction beyond thirty-five cents 
an hour during that term of art 
school when I paid for the food | 
ate by painting the eyes on Donald 
Ducks and the hearts on Sacred 
Hearts. Of course I hadn’t conse- 
crated” my life to the “business.” 
Nevertheless, I do remember dis- 
tinctly painting green ones and pur- 
ple ones and yellow ones and—char- 
treuse ones. We sat around a re- 
volving oak table in a cellar and 
used whatever colors we had.) 

A few other brief thoughts: a bet- 
ter place for the Sacred Heart than 
on the chest of Christ would be in 
the chest—after all, it was there for 
thirty-three years. Once in Indian- 
apolis I heard a Bach fugue used as 
a recessional. It is the only thing of 
Bach’s I have ever heard in a Cath- 
olic church. But we have lots of 
record albums—performed by Prot- 
estant choirs. Thus the great music 
of the Church is available to its 
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members. We also have a very 
beautiful twenty-inch statue of St. 
Francis that cost $5.95 in the gar- 
den supplies section of a Chicago 
department store. Neither financial- 
ly nor spiritually could we have af- 
forded a religious-goods-house num- 
ber. 

It was on the bare rock altar of 
Calvary that the chosen people 
gaped at the first Mass. No one sang 
any hymns or prayed any private 
novenas. There was no rococco 
trim. Just the Priest-God-Sacrifice 
and His people, saints and sinners 
both. The naked corpse of a God- 
man quivering in the cold wind, and 
the magnificent Mary who rode a 
donkey to Bethlehem pregnant with 
God, scrubbed floors and baked 
bread and did lots of vulgar things 
for over thirty years, and—the Mag- 
dalen. They stood firm and watched 
the slow murder of “her Boy” and 
the killing of their God and the re- 
demption of their people. For 2,000 
years the Church has watched with 
them the death of the Lord. Thou- 
sands of churches have been built 
to house our sacrifice, and with each 
one that has been dedicated, the 
Church has ordered us to pray: 


“O God, Who invisibly upholdest 
all things, and yet for the salvation 
of mankind dost visibly show them 
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the signs of Thy power, glorify this 
temple. ... 

“Terrible is this place: it is the 
house of God, and the gate of 
Heaven; and it shall be called the 
court of God. 

“This place was made by God, a 
priceless mystery; it is without re- 
proof... . 

“Oh how terrible is this place! 
Truly this is no other but the house 
of God and the gate of Heaven. 

“This is the house of the Lord, 
built firmly, strongly founded upon 
a firm rock. ... 


Mr. Loriaux, do our churches 
make you tremble with fear of God? 
Do our churches you have decor- 
ated make you shake in your shoes 
before the power of God? Do they 
overwhelm you with dread at the 
terrible sacrifice we offer in them? 

There is nothing pretty about sac- 
rificial death and_ resurrection. 
There is nothing in the whole liturgy 
for the dedication of a church about 
how colorful or how full a church 
should be. There is no mention of 
mannequins of “our beloved saints,” 
but there is a lot of talk about firm- 
ly built, strongly founded, terrible, 
visible signs of invisible power. 
Such should be the purpose and the 
aim of the art in our churches. Any- 
thing else is a profanation. 


Sas 


iy may be that we have simply lost the faith—faith in God first and 


faith in ourselves as a direct result of that. 
faith. The Prussians for example; and the Russians. 


Other people have 
False faiths, 


but which can only be defeated by the true faith, never by no faith 


at all. 


—J. H. F. McEwen, in Unitas (London), November-December, 1947. 





THE POLISH PILGRIM 


By KATHERINE RANKIN 


I AM a pilgrim. 
For five days and five nights 
I have traveled from my home in the blue mountains 
To reach the shrine at Czestochowa 
To pray there to the Black Madonna, 
To ask for mercy. 
I have come through deep marshes 
Where quail and falcon and grouse 
Rise in flight at the sound of my wagon wheels; 
I have followed narrow roads 
White with crystal brine of the salt mines; 
Above me, because it is May, the larks are singing; 
Below me, in the warmth of spring, buttercups are in blossom; 
For larks sing though cities lie in ruin, 
Though towers are crumbled, though homes are in ashes, 


And buttercups bloom though men are shot and hanged. 
Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray for us! 


At dawn I come to the city of the shrine, 

The city that has known so many wars; 

Hordes of barbarians have fought in this marketplace; 

Charles Augustus, King of Sweden, made these roads a battleground; 
Napoleon, Emperor of the French, passed here with his armies; 
Germany has ravaged this land; 

Russian regiments, through the years, through the centuries, 

Have stormed this fortress. 

O, Blessed Lady of Czestochowa, 

High above your quiet altar, 

The sorrow your pitying eyes have seen, 

Your eyes that are as old as time, as old as grief, as old as tears! 
They call you the Black Madonna 

Because Saint Luke the Evangelist 

Painted this picture of you upon dark cedarwood of Lebanon, 

But you are darkened, too, by the smoke of old battles, 

By the scorching flames of the invaders, 

And your cheek is slashed and darkened by the saber of a Hussite! 
Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray for us! 


Even ahead of me, in the dawn, 
The procession of your feast has begun; 








nd; 


site! 













Thousands of pilgrims are here, 
Hundreds of thousands of pilgrims; 

They are here from the salt mines, from the oil wells, 
They are here from the cherry orchards and the cities; 
Bee-farmers, clerks, teachers, fishermen, 

Old women, old soldiers, cripples, blind men, 

Young boys, girls in their First Communion dresses, 
Drummers beating their drums triumphantly, 
Trumpeters, with silver voices, calling to you. 

Up from the Street of Silence we march, 

One group pushing on against the other, 

To where the tall wax candles burn 

In the soft light, above the roses. 

Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray for us! 


First pass the children, their voices soft in prayer. 
They are young, but no younger than the Eaglets of Warsaw 
Who died in the defense of their city. 

Then come the wounded soldiers, armless men, and lame, 
With the look of battle still deep in ashen faces. 

Mother of God, have pity on them! 

8ehind them are the young girls, 

Bright-haired, proud young girls, 

As fair and as beloved as the good Queen Jadwiga 

Who once prayed that her people might live in peace, 

As in the Kingdom of God. 

O, Blessed Lady, bless them. keep them fair! 

Bless the women of Poland! 

Bless the men of Poland! 

See us now, our rosaries lifted in supplication to you! 

Help us, for thou and thy Divine Son alone can help us! 
Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray for us! 


This is the land of crumbled towers, of broken spires, 
This is the land of leveled cities, of violated altars, 
This is the land of desolation. 

But, O, Our Lady of Czestochowa, though our land is blood-stained, 
Though we know hunger and thirst and the fearful aftermath of war, 
We still are proud, proud as the Polish eagle upon its field of red! 

But keep us strong! Fortify us against the evil 

That, more terrible than guns and bombs and flames, 

Threatens us, derides us, jeers us with its godlessness. 

O, Blessed Mother, who has looked down through the sorrow of your days 
Upon the passing ages of this weary world of men, 

Fortify us now against the creed of the infidel! 

O, Black Madonna of Czestochowa, Mother Queen of Poland, 

Heed us as you have always heeded us; 

Now, in this hour of terror, 

Keep for us our Freedom! Keep for us our Faith! 





O’DONOVAN’S WAKE 


By KATHLEEN HAYES 


INNEGAN’S wake is celebrated 

in song and story. It was a dis- 
orderly affair, and not conducted 
properly, at all. 

O’Donovan’s wake was nothing 
like that. It had the gleam of brass 
candlesticks, the aroma of Clark’s 
Perfect Plug smoked in clay pipes, 
and the hushed voices of men, talk- 
ing of wars and politics, of fishing 
and crops, and a rising generation 
not cast in their own heroic mold. 
There was only one thing out of 
place, and that was O’Donovan. He 
wasn’t dead. 

He’s still alive, and if your post- 
war wanderings ever take you to the 
village of Union Hall, in the County 
of Cork, you’re sure to meet him. 
He’s a pleasant man to know and a 
good companion on a day’s fishing. 

O’Donovan was the village post- 
man. An eligible bachelor with a 
steady income and an assured pen- 
sion. He courted Maggie Lahiff, the 
dressmaker. A future pension and 
a lucrative trade were meant to be 
united—Irish men, in their native 
habitat, are sensible in their ro- 
mances—but he had no head for 
whisky, Irish or Scotch. 

Irish women are sensible, too, 
and Maggie refused to marry any 
man who wore the knees of his 
trousers, and the priest’s patience, 
thin, taking the pledge. 

“Tf,” said Maggie, “tea ever made 
the show of me that whisky makes 
of O’Donovan, I’d never touch a 
drop again, and tea is my greatest 
comfort.” 

It may be hard to imagine a post- 


man on a lost week-end, but 
O’Donovan lost so many our village 
was in danger of being cut off en- 
tirely from the outside world. Let- 
ters from America and Australia 
remained at the post office till called 
for, and it was simpler to go to the 
near-by town and buy your copy of 
the Cork Weekly than have it 
mailed to you from the city. 
O’Donovan almost lost his job. His 
sisters made novenas and Maggie 
Lahiff kept the Nine Fridays, but 
O’Donovan was a lost cause. 

He was a quiet man, in his sober 
moments, and not given to song. 
He might whistle occasionally, as he 
carried his letters and postcards 
from door to door; but he sang, 
after “Paddy Flaherty” or “John 
Jameson” had had their way with 
him! Then, young and old, would 
hear of the daring, and somewhat 
questionable voyage of the Irish 
Rover, a brave ship with a mighty 
crew, that sailed away, a hundred 
years or so ago, from the Cove of 
Cork, with “a cargo of bricks, for 
the grand City Hall of New York.” 
On a fine clear night that was some- 
thing to hear. 

One night O’Donovan and his 
song were cut off in their prime. 
He had only reached the verse in 
which the Skipper gets the measles, 
and not another word out of him. 
His friends, and he had many, went 
to look for him. 

Alcohol and the Law had caught 
up with O’Donovan. He was in the 
Civic Guard Barracks. “Drunk and 
disorderly, and _ disturbing the 
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peace,” said the Sergeant, a schol- 
arly man from Dublin City, and a 
bit lost down there in the wilds of 
West Cork. “We must make an ex- 
ample of him. Public servants 
have duties as well as rights.” 

But the Sergeant was no match 
for O’Donovan’s greatest friend, the 
Schoolmaster, a scholarly man him- 
self, and a West Cork man at that. 
He was an authority on the rights 
of citizens in an almost-Republic. 
O’Donovan was rescued from the 
guardians of Law and Order, and 
taken to Maggie Lahiff’s house. He 
was in no condition to thank his 
benefactors. You might even say he 
was at their mercy, and they were 
men who liked their jokes rich and 
rare. 

“It’s kill or cure this time,” said 
the Schoolmaster, “and if I know 
my man ’twill be cure. Let’s give 
him a wake that will be spoken of 
as long as O’Donovan lives, and 


we'll dance at his wedding yet.” 
Maggie had no great welcome for 


them. “You’re not using my 
house,” she announced, “for any of 
your play-acting.” 

“Maggie,” wondered the School- 
master, “are you sending us from 
the door without a spark of Chris- 
tian charity?” 

“I learned my catechism as well 
as you,” she told him, “and I can 
recite the seven corporal works of 
mercy for you, right now, if you 
have a mind to listen, but O’Dono- 
van has sisters who can take care of 
him. What ever they did to de- 
serve the likes of him, is beyond 
me. I suppose every woman has 
her cross.” 

“Maggie,” said the Schoolmas- 
ter, “you were always a great wom- 
an for the prayers. Did you ever 
consider St. Francis?” 

“And will you tell me,” she in- 
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quired, “what that poor man has 
to do with this? But I’m sure of one 
thing. He was never brought to any 
woman’s door from the police bar- 
racks, like a common tinker.” 

“Maggie,” chided the Schoolmas- 
ter, “I’m surprised to hear a de- 
vout woman like yourself talking 
about St. Francis in this manner.” 

“It isn’t talking about him, I 
am,” she said, “I’m just alluding to 
the subject. You have a way of 
twisting a woman’s words. But 
you can’t tell me St. Francis had 
any hand, act or part in this.” 

“He was a great man,” mused the 
Schoolmaster, “with a fine compas- 
sion for the sinner and the misfor- 
tunate.” 

“Well then,” she told him, “he’d 
be wasting it on O’Donovan.” 

“The ways of God are wonderful, 
Maggie,” said the Schoolmaster, 
“and I wouldn’t want to see a fine 
woman like yourself lose the Faith.” 

“It isn’t my Faith but my pa- 
tience I’m losing!” cried Maggie, 
“and I'll thank you to take your 
needles and your notions to some 
other door, but maybe you'll tell 
me first what St. Francis had to do 
with me and O’Donovan.” 

“Maggie,” countered the Scholar, 
“are you aware of the fact that Ire- 
land has the highest percentage of 
old maids and bachelors in the civi- 
lized world? It’s a threat to the fu- 
ture of the country.” 

“Well I declare,” said Maggie, 
“for a man who’s so interested in 
the future of the country, you seem 
to be doing remarkably little about 
it yourself. I can look around me 
and see old maids in every house in 
the village, but it never occurred to 
me to cast any aspersions on St. 
Francis.” 

“I didn’t come here tonight to 
talk personalities,” said the School- 
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master, “though it’s plain that it 
has its possibilities. Like yourself, 
Maggie, I was only alluding to the 
subject. I had in mind the grand 
custom we have in Ireland of wak- 
ing our dead in the habit of the Ter- 
tiary Order of that great saint.” 

“If O’Donovan were dead,” said 
Maggie, “he’d be no loss, but he’s 
not dead, and you needn’t put me 
through that long rigamarole about 
St. Francis in order to take the 
habit I’m keeping for my father’s 
wake, and make a show of me be- 
fore the village, to say nothing at 
all of the parish priest.” 

“And are you telling me, Maggie,” 
he asked, “that you have such a gar- 
ment? Sure I never expected to find 
one at this ungodly hour and in a 
village known for the good health 
and longevity of its people.” 

“IT bought one years ago when my 
father began to fail,” she told him, 
“but sure he may bury all of us if 
it’s the will of God.” 

“Maggie,” said the Schoolmas- 
ter, “you’re an amazing woman. 
Always ready for a crisis.” 

“Well,” said Maggie, “life is like 
that.” 

“It’s true for you,” said the 
Schoolmaster, “life and death, and 
in the midst of one aren’t we in the 
other? You'll be telling me next, 
you have a christening robe, too.” 

“T’m handy with the needle,” she 
admitted. 

“There’s hope for Ireland yet,” 
said the Schoolmaster. 

“A little less talk and more ac- 
tion might serve Ireland better,” 
said Maggie, “and I don’t mind tell- 
ing you, since you yourself brought 
the subject up.” 

“That’s a matter that bears dis- 
cussion at more leisure,” said the 
Schoolmaster. “We have a chance 
now to save O’Donovan from a mis- 
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fortune that is keeping, not only 
yourself, but many a fine woman 
like you, from marriage and a fam- 
ily. The parish priest, Maggie, 
would be the first to agree with us. 
Many’s the talk we’ve had about this 
very subject.” 

“You’d never guess that from his 
sermons,” said Maggie, “it’s the evil 
of this, that, and the other thing, 
we’re always hearing about.” 

“The clergy, Maggie, are the great 
observers of humanity,” said the 
Schoolmaster. 

“Well, I hope they take the long 
view in this case,” she answered, be- 
cause I’ve half a mind to let you use 
that habit, and not for any of the 
reasons you’re giving so smoothly. 
Just to see O’Donovan’s face when 
he wakes up and finds himself in it, 
I’d take my chances on being sent 
to the bishop himself.” 

Maggie had the finest kitchen in 
the village, with a settle-bed you 
wouldn’t be ashamed to offer to 
George Washington, if he had been 
in the Rebellion of Ninety-eight in- 
stead of Seventy-six. O’Donovan 
looked very natural indeed on that 
settle-bed with the candles burning 
bravely at his feet and head, and 
the white bows of the bachelor and 
celibate on the brown habit. 

When his brain cleared a little, 
in the small hours of the morning, 
the fire was dying in Maggie’s 
hearth, and the candles were burn- 
ing themselves out. The kitchen 
was filled with men, and Dick Brien 
the Carpenter was bending over 
him. 

“°Twill be a good six feet,” the 
tradesman was saying, with the au- 
thority of the specialist who had 
made every coffin in the village in 
anyone’s memory. “You’ll be want- 
ing it in pitch pine I suppose? ’Tis 
great against the dampness. For 
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myself now, I like the oak, ’tis more 
enduring, but it runs into money. 
His grandfather had an oak one I 
recall. He was a fine man, and what 
a funeral he had! Four priests on 
the altar for the Mass.” 

“Well,” said Maggie, “the O’Dono- 
vans have come down a lot since 
those days. The last of them died 
without the priest, and in the throes 
of drink in the police barracks.” 

“Maggie,” said the Schoolmaster, 
“you shouldn’t be too upset about 
O’Donovan’s dying without the 
priest. He was a God-fearing man, 
and we all know God is good.” 

“Men,” declared Maggie,” are al- 
ways making rules for themselves 
and the rest of us, and when they 
break them, they can be just as 
busy, seeking excuses to comfort 
themselves.” 

“Maggie,” said Dr. O’Meara, an- 
other bachelor, and a great wake- 
going man, “it’s only human to be 
comforting.” 

“Being human,” she told him, “is 
another privilege men are always 
claiming.” 

“Maggie,” reflected the School- 
master, “you’re full of doubts.” 

“There isn’t a woman living who 
isn’t,” said Maggie. 

“I’m dead,” groaned O’Donovan, 
and not a person in the kitchen pre- 
tended to hear him, “and I have 
my five senses, and my poor soul is 
wandering around looking at my- 
self dead.” He tried to lift his head, 
but ’twas a failure. 

“By the Holy,” said Dick Brien, 


“I could swear he moved an inch or 
so!” 


“That’s what is known as a 
post-mortem phenomenon,” said Dr. 
O’Meara, “it accompanies deaths 
that are complicated by alcoholism, 


but it’s rare. I’ll have to write a 
little paper about this. The medi- 
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cal periodicals welcome such arti- 
cles.” 

“It seems to me,” said Maggie, 
“O’Donovan was a curiosity living 
and a source of controversy dead. 
He was an odd man, and I’m glad 
I never married the likes of him.” 

“You’re an odd woman yourself, 
Maggie,” said the Schoolmaster. 
“The Abbey lost a great actress the 
day you decided to become a dress- 
maker. But O’Donovan always had 
a good word for you, and you might 
show some regard for his memory.” 

“°Tisn’t memories I’m interested 
in,” said Maggie, “it’s the future 
I’m looking into, and God knows I 
never saw much in that for me and 
O’Donovan.” 

“God help me,” said O’Donovan, 
“I never had that many sins that I 
should be condemned to a Purga- 
tory where I can see and hear the 
cruelty of women and the fine devo- 
tion of men to a friend.” 

“Tell me, Doctor,” said Joe Kelly 
who owned the pub, “was it the 
drink killed O’Donovan?” 

“°*Tis my considered opinion, as 
medical officer,” replied the Doc- 
tor, “that the whisky never put 
O’Donovan into his early grave. He 
was a fine physical specimen, and 
would have lived to draw his pen- 
sion, were it not for that blow he 
sustained when his head struck that 
block of cement in front of the bar- 
racks. We’re a hardy lot down in 
West Cork, but concrete and the 
human skull are best apart.” 

“Losing that pension would be a 
bigger blow to O’Donovan,” said 
Maggie, “I often thought that if he 
were less interested in that, he’d 
not be so cautious in his courting.” 

“Maggie,” said the Schoolmas- 
ter, “you have a bitter tongue.” 

“Tl need it,” she told him, “for 
those with the smooth ones.” 
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‘T’ll miss him,” said Joe Kelly, 
“he was a harmless poor thing.” 

“No doubt,” said Maggie, “it 
isn’t his custom you’re regretting?” 

“Maggie,” the Schoolmaster 
warned, “your tongue will be the 
ruination of you.” 

“It’s served me well enough, ’till 
now,” she told him. “Tell me, Mr. 
Brien,” she addressed herself to the 
Carpenter, “in your long experience, 
did you ever hear of anyone being 
buried alive?” 

“My father used to tell of a case, 
when he was in the trade,” said the 
Carpenter, “’Twas something simi- 
lar to this. A drop too much and 
the poor misfortunate hit his head 
against the village pump. But sure 
they discovered it when they were 
putting the lid on the coffin.” 

“There’s no danger of a similar 
error in this case,” said Dr. 
O’Meara. “I saw the dying and the 


dead too often in Flanders to be 


mistaken.” 

And at that moment who should 
walk into the kitchen but the Ser- 
geant. 

“Miss Lahiff,” he said in the high- 
in-the-nose Dublin English of his, 
“your light cheered my lonely 
rounds until it occurred to me may- 
be you were in some trouble.” 

“No,” she told him, “though there 
are some here who think I should 
be broken-hearted. ’Tis O’Dono- 
van’s wake.” 

“Indeed,” said the Sergeant, “I’m 
sorry to hear of the poor fellow’s 
untimely demise. He seemed in tol- 
erable health when West Cork ora- 
tory spirited him away from the 
protection of the Law. May I ask, 
sir,” to the Schoolmaster, “why I 
wasn’t notified? This might be a 
matter for the Medical Examiner.” 

“I’m the Medical Examiner,” said 
Dr. O’Meara. 
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“And in that capacity, sir, are you 
satisfied that the deceased died from 
natural causes?” 

“Sergeant,” said the Doctor, 
“there’s nothing within the ken of 
man that is outside the scope of na- 
ture.” 

“I’m not asking the answers to 
riddles. The Law has certain for- 
malities.” 

“The Law,” the Schoolmaster 
quoted, “comes to the poor man’s 
door only to oppress him.” 

“Times have changed,” the Ser- 
geant told him, “though the news 
may not have traveled this far. I’m 
well aware that the West Cork mind 
is still in the eighteenth century, but 
when a man whom I delivered to 
you in good faith and good health, 
suddenly dies and is awaiting 
burial, I might make it my duty as 
Officer of the Law to question every 
man in this kitchen.” 

“Sergeant,” said Joe Kelly, who 
was fearful for his liquor license, 
“sure O’Donovan isn’t dead at all. 
*Twas all a joke of the Schoolmas- 
ter’s.” 

O’Donovan’s paralyzed reflexes 
began to function, and he made an 
attempt to get to his feet, but the bit 
of dignity he had on the flat of his 
back was lost completely when he 
tripped over the hem of the habit. 

“Obviously,” said the Sergeant, 
“the matter is out of my hands. 
From the attire of the postman, 
*twould appear to be a matter for 
Canon Law, not Civil.” 

“Get up, man,” said the School- 
master, “sure you’re not as dead as 
you think you are. How about a 
hair off the old dog?” 

“He’ll have nothing of the kind,” 
said Maggie, “what that man needs 
is a cup of tea.” 

O’Donovan drained the cup. He 
had no fight in him. 
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“I’ve been hearing for years,” 
said the Sergeant, “that tea is the 
national beverage, and the matter 
is finally established to my satisfac- 
tion. But I must confess to some 
doubts that any man, even a natur- 
ally superstitious one from West 
Cork, could really believe he was 
dead.” 

“°*Twas that habit, man,” said 
O’Donovan, “and Dick Brien with 
his blether about pitch-pine and 
oak.” 

“And Maggie’s uncharitable atti- 
tude?” asked the Schoolmaster. 

“I’m used to her tongue lashing,” 
said O’Donovan, “‘but where, in the 
name of God did she find the habit?” 

“She’s had it for years, man, in 
moth balls.” 

“Glory be to God,” said O’Dono- 
van, “That’s what I smelled.” 

“Yerra man,” said the School- 
master. “Sure you’d never have 
gone that far.” 

“Twas touch and go,” said 
O’Donovan, “but what poor misfor- 
tunate was she planning to bury?” 

“The women of Ireland are ready 
for all our funerals,” the School- 
master told him. 

“Do you mean to tell me, Maggie,” 
asked O’Donovan, “that you’ve slept 
in one house, with the likes of it, for 
years?” 

“I see nothing wrong with that,” 
said Maggie. 

“Women!” said O’Donovan, “will 
a man ever know what goes on in 
their minds?” 

“You’ve had a liberal education 
tonight,” said the Schoolmaster, 
“and you’re not alone in question- 
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ing the Providence of God in that. 
In the early days they had long 
learned debates as to whether the 
creatures had souls or not.” 

“And what conclusion did they 
draw?” asked O’Donovan. 

“The Christian one, of course,” 
said the Schoolmaster. 

“The poor things,” said O’Dono- 
van, “no doubt, they couldn’t help 
themselves.” 

“I suppose,” agreed the School- 
master, “there was a little pressure 
from the home front.” 

“I can just see them,” said Mag- 
gie, “going off to Dublin, or was it 
to Tara, to those debates.” 

“They went further away than 
that,” said the Schoolmaster. 

“Begor!” said Maggie, “I should 
think they would.” 

O’Donovan never took another 
pledge. He didn’t need to. He was a 
changed man after that and the 
luck was with him. 

An aunt of his died in Boston and 
remembered him in her will. He re- 
signed from the postal service and 
bought a little pub near the golf 
links. He prospered. The tourists 
discovered Union Hall, and the pro- 
fessors and the civil servants came 
down from Dublin to talk the Gaelic 
with the old people. They all drank 
at O’Donovan’s. He found out, as 
many another man has, that the 
profits are behind the bar, not in 
front of it. But he never married. 

Maggie Lahiff won’t die an old 
maid. She married the Schoolmas- 
ter. They suit one another. He asks 
the questions and she answers 
them. 





HERRICK’S GOLDEN APPLES 
The “Hesperides”: 1648 


By M. WuitTcomsB HEss 


“Let others to the printing press run fast; 
Since after death comes glory, I’ll not haste,” 


ROTE Robert Herrick three 

hundred years ago. Nor did 
he haste. He was close to the sixth 
decade of his life when that sur- 
prising volume, the Hesperides, 
appeared in London _bookstalls. 
Though his poems were well re- 
ceived by his friends during the 
Commonwealth, the sophisticate lit- 
térateurs of the Restoration ignored 
the naive naturalism of a poet who 
wrote from his vicarage orchard in 
Devonshire; even the next century 
was in its very last years when Eng- 
land woke to find Herrick prepar- 
ing to be famous. And after another 
hundred years or so, something like 
two centuries after his death, the 
glory actually came.  Herrick’s 
critical book-biography lagged two 
hundred and sixty-two years after 
the initial printing of his Hesperides 
poems. 

His title was not chosen acci- 
dentally. Dean Prior’s apples were 
golden ones; and Herrick’s produc- 
tions, like the apples of ancient 
myth over which Atlas’ daughters 
stood guard, had in the goldsmith- 
vicar’s opinion the bright, warm 
sheen of immortality. Thus the 
double-entendre of the title of what 
represented the Londoner’s Devon- 
shire harvestings. If he could re- 
turn to earth on the tercentenary of 
his first and only running to the 
public press he would not be sur- 


prised at his fame but only at the 
time it took to catch up with him. 

The world, of course, does not 
come quickly to the recognition of 
great poetry. According to the old 
saying, booksellers drink their 


wine from the skulls of poets who 
died of starvation. Herrick did not 
die of starvation; but it was not his 
poetry that kept him from such a 
death. Nor is his writing to be 
called great unless ability to sing of 
children, young love, domesticity 


and nature in a way that shows high 
rapture with all earth’s loveliness 
spells greatness. But he remains, 
as he was called (after Gosse) in a 
recent edition of his poems, “the 
finest pastoral poet who ever wrote 
in the English language.” 


The finest pastoral poet who ever 
wrote in the English language has 
no peer in the lateness-and-extent 
of the world’s appreciation of that 
lyricism. But strangely enough, the 
length of time it took him to be ac- 
claimed so highly is also the span of 
English history in which his influ- 
ence on English poetry (and there- 
fore on English politics) was para- 
mount. For, almost concomitantly 
with the growth of imperialist, com- 
mercialist England, her pastoral 
lyrist gave his nation a dream to be 
possessed by, one to carry fancy far 
from Blake’s dark Satanic mills to 
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England’s imaginally green and 
pleasant land, the dream-world of 
Robert Herrick. Certainly that 
bright arcadian landscape where in 
her meadows sits eternal May made 
perfect propaganda material for the 
empire builders. Hitler, it is re- 
membered, tried on short notice to 
create a Germany with a compara- 
ble national appeal. Among other 
attempts was that of advertising 
far and wide the fact that Germany 
gave the world the first Christmas 
tree. But Herrick on whose golden 
apples Britain’s poets had been 
feeding for so long had already, in 
his songs celebrating the rural, 
semi-pagan festivals of Devonshire, 
given his nation the poetry of the 
whole countryside, including the 
verdant emblems of the Yule. 

The poet who turned deliberately 
from 


“news of navies burnt at seas” 


and the turmoil that characterized 
Stuart England generally—even the 
beheading of his beloved monarch 
—to comfortable thoughts of a fu- 
ture 


“general April of the world” 


would be surprised perhaps, on his 
hypothetical return, at our Atom 
Age which suggests something of 
how far both his own land and the 
world have been blown out of the 
tempting progress-path. But, if 
after his explicit warning, his words 
too came to be used as a “gin to 
catch the State” the fault is hardly 
to be laid at his door—that worn 
vicarage threshold where not only 
his poor parishioners came for good 
words or meat but where all Eng- 
land and much of the rest of the 
world was to come. 
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The history of English poetry 
shows his influence on poets from 
the length of the eighteenth cen- 
tury onwards. Though cheerful- 
ness (often joined with a Heine- 
esque irony) was his métier, he 
liked to vary his poetic themes. Not 
only did he father the sorrow-for- 
fading-flowers motif, inspiring 
many songs—examples are his “To 
Daffodils” and “To Blossoms”—as 
copied from Keats to Housman, but 
also issued the gay and gallant 
madrigals, echoes from which re- 
sound clearly through Wordsworth 
down to Browning and Tennyson. 
Further, he wrote the 


“..- joy 
Verse, crowned with ivy and with 
holly,” 


associated with “merrie England” 
as are the bucolic themes he an- 
nounces in the opening lines of the 
Hesperides: 


“I sing of brooks, of blossoms, 
birds and bowers: 

Of April, May, of June and July 
flowers. 

I sing of May-poles, hock-carts, 
wassails, wakes, 

Of bridegrooms, brides, and of 
their bridal-cakes.” 


Beyond what the poet called his 
“humane works” stands his second 
grouping, the Noble Numbers or 
“pious pieces” as he _ variously 
named the religious poems. Little 
is known of these, and they are 
much less in number for the reason 
naively given at the outset: 


“Look how our foul days do exceed 
our fair; 
And as our bad, more than our 
good works are, 
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E’en so those lines, penned by my 
wanton wit, 

Treble the number of these good 
I’ve writ.” 


The second division of the Hes- 
perides (dated 1647, though the first 
group is dated 1648) contains the 
celebrated dirges of Jepthah’s 
Daughter, and Dorcas, dirges that 
shade as inevitably as sunrise from 
gloom to light that dazzles. But, 
taken as a whole, the more than 
thirteen hundred poems of the en- 
tire volume are, in Gosse’s simile, 
like jewels of greatly varying worth 
heaped carelessly in one casket. 

Casket and all would doubtless 
have been lost had not a corre- 
spondent to the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine made his fateful inquiry of 
March 10, 1796, regarding the iden- 
tity of the author of that “scarce 
volume of poems, intituled “Hes- 
perides, 1648.’ ” Sylvanus Urban re- 
plied promptly with two columns of 


information by one Eugenio who 
partly confused our poet with an- 
other Robert Herrick. Though the 
vicar had been dead for one hun- 
dred and twenty-two years enough 
evidence remained to discover the 


confusion; and English scholars 
took a live interest in the “scarce 
volume.” Dr. Nott edited a selec- 
tion of three hundred of the poems 
in 1810; thirteen years later Mr. 
Maitland (Lord Dundrennan) re- 
printed the Hesperides, and other 
editions piled up. A century after 
Dr. Nott’s Selections, and more than 
two and a half centuries after John 
Williams and Francis Eglesfield 
printed the first Hesperides, the 
definitive, book-long biography of 
the poet appeared. It was written 
by Professor F. W. Moorman in 
1910 who followed the scholarly, 
three-hundred-and-fifty page work 
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with a new set-up of Hesperides 
copied as it came from the vicar’s 
hand about three months before 
Charles’s execution. A decade of 
Herrick’s poems not found in the 
1647-8 volume but reprinted from 
manuscripts follows Noble Numbers 
in Moorman’s complete edition and 
includes the fine “Farewell to 
Poetry.” 


Moorman’s biography of Dean 
Prior’s singing vicar is founded 
largely on such knowledge of the 
poet’s life and character as is given 
in the poems. He was an articulate 
poet who made the apples of gold 
in pictures of silver; and his own 
portrait is that of an ebullient spirit 
even in the dark days of England’s 
Revolution. His clerical household, 
presided over by the ancient maid 
of the vicarage, Prudence Baldwin, 
included a pet pig that drank from 
a tankard, a tame lamb, and the 
loved spaniel, Tracy. He was 
known as an individualist in a revo- 
lutionist day of individualists; and 
the folk feasts he joined in were 
certainly as delightful to him in 
Devonshire as Ben Jonson’s lyric 
sessions had been at the Dog, the 
Sun, and the Triple Tun in London, 
those taverns his own lines made 
memorable. From the morris dan- 
cers to the Christmas mummers 
and revelers of Twelfth Night, from 
going a-maying to harvest and wed- 
ding parties, Herrick was capti- 
vated by the picturesqueness and 
gaiety of Devonshire’s traditional 
way of life. 

The truly known facts of his life 
are, of course, to be told in less 
words than his twentieth-century 
biographer has pages. Born to a 
goldsmith in Cheapside, baptized 
August 24, 1591, educated at Cam- 
bridge, Ben Jonson’s London crony, 
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army chaplain (going with the Duke 
of Buckingham to the Isle of Rhé), 
vicar of Dean Prior from 1629 until 
1647; in 1647-8 he published his 
book of poetry, in part as a gesture 
against Cromwell who, at that time, 
had him ousted from his church liv- 
ing. In 1662, Charles II. returned 
him to his vicarage for the rest of 
his life; he was buried on St. 
Teresa’s feast day, October 15, 
1674. The parish record of this 
burial is a single-line entry which 
named him “Robert Herrick, Vick- 
er.” There was no tombstone to 
mark his grave, though the vicar 
had left lines to his tomb maker in- 
structing him to write on the stone 
the fact that the poet’s life had been 
a chaste one. The singular epitaph 
ends with these words: 


“Strewings need none, every flower 
Is in this word, bachelor.” 


A reviewer of the Nott volume of 
selections in 1810, writing for the 
just-founded Tory Quarterly Re- 
view (all its contributors were 
anonymous then), calls the poems 
“pearls rescued from the mire,” the 
mire being precisely the more than 
a thousand left out; and he does not 
give us a very pretty picture of the 
author of the Hesperides as he 
imagined him—close to a hundred 
and fifty years after his death. 
“Herrick,” he said, “had nearly 
buried forever all his feeling and 
fancy beneath the conceit, the pru- 
riency, and the obscenity with 
which his volume abounds.” But 
we find Professor Moorman, his first 
real biographer, writing in the less 
straitened twentieth century, taking 
Herrick at his word to his tomb 
maker and elsewhere in the poems. 
For instance, he writes of poets in 
general: 
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“Wantons we are; and though our 
lines be such 
Our lives do differ from our lines 
by much.” 


Again, the last line of the first divi- 
sion of the Hesperides ends with the 
translation from Ovid which is con- 
sidered by Herrick’s best interpre- 
ters to be aptly descriptive of him- 
self: 


“Jocund his muse was but his life 
was chaste.” 


Moorman believes him, holding the 
very candor of the poems the final 
argument for their author’s own 
purity, to have been what he said 
he was. But it must be observed 
that he, like certain other poets, 
was a poor judge of his own work, 
remaining as blind in his trust in 
the general excellence of his inter- 
pretations as Plato’s Ion; and his 
fame suffered until, not far from 
the turn of the present century, the 
critics accepted him, poor judgment 
and all, as the “Pepys of poetry,” 
and England’s pioneer and greatest 
pastoral poet. 

Now, everyone knows his love 
songs and nature poems; his Noble 
Numbers or “pious” poetry, through- 
out which one song of praise to God 
runs, deserves also to be known. 


“God’s bounty: that ebbs less and 
less 
As men do wane in thankfulness,” 


and Herrick was nothing if not 


thankful. The critic Saintsbury 
finds nowhere in English poetry the 
equal of Herrick’s “Thanksgiving 
to God for His House” and his “Lit- 
any to the Holy Spirit,” both of 
which are long poems and should 
be read in their entirety. His good 
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parishioners of South Devon kept 
some of his verses alive by word of 
mouth for a century and a half after 
his death, and used the Litany for 
their prayers. They could hardly 
have followed him in his rhymed 
theologisms such as the above coup- 
let or 


“God, He is there where’s nothing 
else (schools say) ; 

And nothing else is there where 
He’s away,” 


but they did appreciate both him 
and his temper, particularly his 
making himself one of them, both 
in work and play. His encourage- 
ment to the ordinary laborer, 
whether man or woman, appears in 
a two-line poem called, “Martha, 
Martha,” which goes on, 


“The repetition of the name made 
known 

No other than Christ’s full affec- 
tion.” 


(The last syllable was pronounced 
not as one but two syllables when 
Herrick wrote.) 

No sense imagery was used to 
express difficult metaphysical con- 
cepts such as the bulk of the theo- 
logisms represent: and the follow- 
ing is typical: 


“Sin, no existence; nature, none it 
hath 
Or good at all (as learned Aquinas 
saith).” 


(This fragment, like other couplets, 
shows his understanding and love 
of the Church Doctors.) Browning, 
who drew both phrases and meta- 
phors from the Hesperides describes 
sin as silence in “Abt Vogler”: “The 
evil is null, is naught, is silence im- 
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plying sound.” But in Herrick’s 
true religious poetry there are 
steady streams of images. Swin- 
burne is said to have been struck 
with great admiration for the poet- 
vicar’s triplet: 


“We see Him come and know Him 
ours 

Who with His sunshine and His 
showers 

Turns all the patient ground to 
flowers.” 


Here speaks the nature lover who 
is ravished with the beauty of the 
earth. And in another song that 
same lover, whose thoughts, as in 
the above lines, turned from time 
to time to the Giver beyond the gifts, 
remembers that he knows the gold- 
smith’s trade as he promises a bet- 
ter cradle than the Manger for his 
“Little Savior”: His own will be 
adorned with silks, sundry precious 
jewels and “lily-work,” he prom- 
ises, and 


“We'll make a chamber, 
Sweet Babe, for Thee, 
Of ivory 
And plastered round with amber.” 


From the cloud beshivered into 
seeds of rain to the daffodils and 
millions of lilies mixed with roses, 
and from these treasures of nature 
to the Julias and Silvias, Antheas 
and Corinnas of the madrigals, and 
from them to the Truth of God, he 
found the Creator (Whom he some- 
times asked to lay His stately ter- 
rors by, to talk with himself famil- 
iarly) had indeed signed His cre- 
ation “Good.” His own besetting 
temptation as he suggests in the vow 
to heaven and his soul in his famous 
“Farewell to Poetry” was like that 
of St. Jerome — just the love of 
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pagan poetry, the poetry of “al- 
mighty nature.” 

But, temptation or not, it was one 
that Herrick was unable for long to 
resist; and the Cheapside gold- 
smith’s son who became Britain’s 
first and foremost country-life sing- 
er was to take more persons than 
Corinna with him a-maying. The 
famous lane-and-countryside image, 
England’s green-meadows-of-eter- 
nal-May connotation (which helped 
make her imperialism palatable to 
how many otherwise just Britishers 
and other peoples?) grew out of 
Herrick’s localized descriptions of 
our planet’s general spring - pic- 
turesqueness. Even Shakespeare’s 
well-known poetry in Richard II. 
gained most if not all its pastoral 
poetic content and appeal from 
accretion through the pictures Her- 
rick draws of this blessed plot, this 
earth, this realm, this England. 


For, if we could now consider mere- 
ly the warlike Shakespearean de- 


scriptives— the royal throne of 
kings, the scepter’d isle, the earth 
of majesty, the seat of Mars, and 
fortress built by nature for herself, 
with its silver sea valuable just as 
a defensive moat—without reading 
into them Herrick’s England (which 
is not probable) we would find 
the island portrait that of an iron 
curtain order. That John of Gaunt’s 
dying words, as Shakespeare re- 
cords them, should call up visions 
of an earthly paradise, a garden plot 
natured by the water and peopled 
with carefree poets, lovers and 
“God-full” prophets (in the vicar’s 
phrase) is manifestly the result of 
Herrick’s note of enchantment 
which like that of poor Susan’s 
thrush transforms the real English 
scene into an ideal landscape of 
poetic imagination. Certainly there 
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is in that landscape no room for the 
cruel poverty that has gone hand 
in hand with the maharajah wealth 
of Britain’s ruler-caste, none of the 
misery that Margaret Fuller saw— 
“squalid, agonizing, ruffianly’— 
staring her in the face in every street 
of London just a century past; nor 
room here for the man devouring a 
rotten cabbage as seen by Jane 
Addams’ horror-stricken young 
eyes when she was going on a tour 
of England as a sociology student. 

The writer of the Hesperides (in 
his century prior to Adam Smith 
and the industrialists) sounded his 
enchantment note almost continu- 
ously; and his poems celebrating 
rural folk-life are eloquent with it. 
Only once or twice does it ring hol- 
low: When Herrick thought he was 
leaving behind him forever the un- 
couthness of his parish surround- 
ings for the refinement of London 
life (which he had not known for 
eighteen years) he wrote several 
pointed passages on “loathed Dev- 
onshire.” Its people, he said, be- 
longed to a rocky generation, and 
were fit dwellers for Dean Burn’s 
rock-lean shores; they were “rude 
savages” and, so far from being na- 
ture’s noblemen, were merely “cur- 
rish” and “churlish as the seas.” 
But when, with the Restoration, he 
came back to the vicarage, where 
he was to live out the last dozen 
years of his existence, he was greet- 
ed with quotations from the Dean 
Burn poem with an exuberance that 
matched his own. For whatever 
else may be said of Herrick, his 
cheerfulness was irrepressible; and 
in the words Belloc uses to praise 
courtesy we may praise cheerful- 
ness as being while less than holi- 
ness, something having in itself the 
grace of God. 





I AM A COMMUNIST 


By JANICE HALL QUILLIGAN 


AM a Communist. I do not be- 
lieve in God, or in any other of 
the antiquated, Fascistic concepts 
of the degenerate Christian tradi- 
tion, which for centuries has circu- 
lated the lie that the individual pos- 
sesses natural rights and a free will. 
I believe, instead, with Karl Marx, 
the founder of my party, that “the 
democratic concept of man is false, 
because it is Christian. The demo- 
cratic concept holds that . . . each 
man has a value as a sovereign be- 
ing.” 

As a Communist, I have made a 
thorough study of the philosophy 
of dialectical materialism and I 
know that religion is an outgrowth 
of capitalist oppression of the 
masses, an obsolete phenomenon 


which will vanish from the earth. 


when the last traces of capitalism 
have been eradicated. Since there 
is no “God”—(a mythical being 
dreamed up by the capitalists to 
keep the proletariat in peaceful sub- 
jection) —- there is consequently 
nothing “divine” about man or his 
origin. Man is simply a highly de- 
veloped animal and has no inherent 
rights to self-determination. The 
life and destiny of the individual 
must be sacrificed to the welfare of 
the Communist State and, in order 
to protect itself against its enemies, 
the State must have the power of 
life and death over its subjects. (In 
the Soviet Union these facts have 
long been recognized and acted 
upon, and in due time they will be 
accepted by all nations.) Since re- 
ligion teaches that God is above the 


State, and since Communism teaches 
that there is no God and the State 
is supreme, it is plain to see that 
these two philosophies can never be 
reconciled, and one must inevitably 
overcome the other. 

In order to liberate the masses 
from their ignorance, we Commu- 
nists believe that it is the duty of 
the State to conduct vigorous propa- 
ganda drives against religion. Lenin 
said that “Atheism is an integral 
part of Marxism. Consequently, a 
class-conscious Marxist party must 
carry on propaganda in favor of 
atheism.” Unfortunately, this prop- 
aganda has not always proved as 
effective as we would have wished, 
and the Soviet Union has found it- 
self forced on many occasions to re- 
sort to compulsion in order to tear 
out by the roots the lingering rem- 
nants of superstitious, anti-Com- 
munist religious beliefs. When this 
has been necessary, it was done for 
the good of the State, and for no 
other reason. Error must be de- 
stroyed at all costs if the State is to 
function at its maximum efficiency, 
and if the only way to destroy error 
is by bloodshed then we are taught 
never to be squeamish or to hold 
back our hands because of any out- 
moded ideas of Christian “mercy.” 

Our enemies have reproached us 
for the mass murder—as they senti- 
mentally term it—of the five mil- 
lion Ukrainian peasants in 1932; 
for the imprisonment, exile to Si- 
beria, and liquidation of thousands 
of priests and religious-minded men 
and women; and for the fact that 
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there are at present 14,000,000 per- 
sons—Russians and citizens of other 
nations alike—- who are employed 
as slave labor in Soviet concentra- 
tion camps in punishment for their 
refusal to abandon their allegiance 
to bourgeois concepts of free speech, 
religion, and the “rights of man.” 
What our enemies seem incapable 
of comprehending is that these mad- 
dog elements represented stumbling- 
blocks in the path of the complete 
communization of the Russian 
State, and the Soviet leaders were 
compelled to treat them harshly if 
Marxism was to survive. All our 
leaders, from Marx to Stalin, have 
insisted that the end always justi- 
fies the means, and it was Yaroslav- 
sky who said, “Whatever helps the 
proletarian revolution and the Com- 
munist party is ethical.” That 
word, ethical, has, of course, no 
place in the Marxist’s vocabulary, 
for it is a concept that grew out of 
belief in a God who decreed certain 
acts as “right” and others as 
“wrong.” We Communists know 
that there is no absolute and that 
right and wrong are purely relative 
to the society and the age. Pythag- 
oras maintained that man is the 
measure of all things, but we Com- 
munists realize that men as individ- 
uals are not capable of measuring 
anything, so the State must assume 
that responsibility for them. Se- 
vere punishment must, of course, 
be meted out to those who presume 
to question the State’s decisions in 
these matters, and in order to in- 
sure that the State’s authority is not 
questioned on any point by reaction- 
ary groups, the Soviet government 
maintains its efficient secret police, 
the NKVD, to keep a close watch 
on the actions and utterances of all 
Soviet citizens. This is, of course, 
purely in the interests of the peo- 
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ple, and it is only the Trotskyites 
who look upon these necessary 
check-ups as “spying.” 

When I consider the great prog- 
ress made by Marxism throughout 
the world since that day in 1917 
when it first seized power in Rus- 
sia, I am proud to repeat, “I am a 
Communist.” My life and efforts 
are devoted entirely to spreading 
the beliefs of Marx, Lenin, and 
Stalin, and my greatest dream is to 
live to see the day when every na- 
tion on the face of the globe knows 
the blessings that only a Commu- 
nist government can bring. My 
comrades and I are aware, however, 
that there are so many recalcitrant, 
ignorant factions in the world that 
are opposed to this goal, that we 
cannot rely upon the inefficient 
“democratic” method of change by 
means of the voting process. Were 
we to depend upon that, it would 
be several generations before the 
people would awaken to the supe- 
rior merits of the Communist party 
and vote it into power. Therefore, I 
believe—as do all Communists— 
that the communization of the 
world must be achieved by means 
of Communist-inspired revolutions 
inside each country. In the Com- 
munist Manifesto our great found- 
er plainly stated, “The Communists 
disdain to conceal their views and 
aims. They openly declare that 
their ends can be attained only by 
the forcible overthrow of all exist- 
ing social conditions. Let the rul- 
ing classes tremble at a Communist 
revolution.” 

We Communists have never dis- 
carded this view and the present 
ruler of the mighty Soviet Union 
has written for all to heed, “Can 
such a radical transformation of 
the old bourgeois system of society 
be achieved without a violent revo- 
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lution, without the dictatorship of 
the proletariat? 

“Obviously not. To think that 
such a revolution can be carried out 
peacefully within the framework 
of bourgeois democracy, which is 
adapted to the domination of the 
bourgeoisie, means one of two 
things. It means either madness, 
and the loss of normal human un- 
derstanding, or else an open and 
gross repudiation of the proletarian 
revolution. ... 

“That is why Lenin states that 
... ‘the liberation of the oppressed 
class is impossible not only without 
revolution, but also without the de- 
struction of the apparatus of state 
power, which was created by the 
ruling class...” 

From this it should be obvious 
that we Communists are not idle 
dreamers, but practical realists will- 
ing to face the facts and act accord- 
ingly. Hard work does not lessen 
our enthusiasm, and we labor un- 
tiringly in North and South Amer- 
ica, in Europe, and in the Near and 
Far East to create class dissension, 
to set whites against Negroes, 
“haves” against “have-nots,” Chris- 
tians against Jews, and capital 
against labor. Our agitators are 
well trained in the techniques of 
stirring up unrest and hatred, which 
lead in turn from local rebellions 
to national revolutions, and thence 
to our ultimate goal of an Interna- 
tional Soviet with its capital in Mos- 
cow. We realize, of course, that 
much blood will flow on both sides, 
but since our leaders have assured 
us that we can gain our ends only 
through violent revolution, we do 
not permit ourselves to be con- 
quered by personal fear or pity for 
others. Stalin has told us that 
“dictatorship means unlimited pow- 
er, resting on violence and not on 
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law,” so violence it must be if we 
are to have a “one world” dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. 

Unlike our adversaries, we Com- 
munists are keen students of his- 
tory and psychology, and we know 
that if we allow the masses to have 
free speech and a free press they 
will immediately set up counter- 
revolutionary movements which 
would threaten the existence of the 
Communist government. “Why 
should freedom of speech and free- 
dom of the press be allowed? Why 
should a government, which is do- 
ing what it believes to be right al- 
low itself to be criticized? It would 
not allow opposition by lethal weap- 
ons. Ideas are much more fatal 


things than guns. Why should any 
man be allowed to buy a printing 
press and disseminate pernicious 
opinions calculated to embarrass the 
government?” Those are the words 
of the great Nikolai Lenin, whose 


brilliant mind understood the true 
ignorance and Fascistic tendencies 
of the masses, and who realized 
that there can be no silly talk of 
freedom of speech, the press, or as- 
semblage in a Communist State. 
Stalin has faithfully carried out 
Lenin’s doctrines, and as a result of 
his masterful suppression of all op- 
position parties, and his refusal to 
allow individuals to spread bour- 
geois notions about “democracy” 
and a “free press” there is only one 
party in Russia today—the glorious 
Communist party. All those trai- 
tors who, in their ignorance and 
presumption, have taken it upon 
themselves to express their disap- 
proval of this great party, have been 
liquidated as the enemies of the 
people that they are. 

Our enemies in capitalist coun- 
tries often marvel at the fact that 
while we Communists are compara- 
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tively few numerically outside of 
Russia, we have penetrated to every 
part of the globe and our ideas have 
seeped into every branch of human 
activity. “How can it be?” they 
ask, revealing as they do so their 
lack of acquaintance with Marxist 
teachings on the best methods of 
spreading Communist propaganda 
and converting the masses. Our 
success, I am proud to say, is due 
mainly to the fact that we have lib- 
erated ourselves from outmoded 
Christian dogmas about “truth,” 
“honesty,” and “doing unto others 
as you would be done by.” We 
know that “truth is a bourgeois 
virtue” and that, had we Commu- 
nists let ourselves be trammeled by 
its restrictions, we would today be 
little more than an unknown mi- 
nority party in Russia. But Lenin 
warned all Communists, “We must 
be ready for trickery, deceit, law- 
breaking, withholding and conceal- 
ing the truth” and, “We can and 
must write ... in a language which 
sows among the masses hate, repul- 
sion, scorn and the like toward 
those of different thought.” Swift 
and incredible victory has been our 
reward for following this advice, 
and today we straddle vast segments 
of the world, while we are rapidly 
preparing to take over even larger 


areas tomorrow. If our opponents 
only persist a while longer in their 
political naiveté, it will be but a 
matter of time before the rotten 
Christian governments of the West- 
ern hemisphere fall before us, and 
the hammer and sickle replace the 
cross on churches that we will put 
to better use as atheist museums. 

Of course, our secret weapon in 
this struggle against democracy—a 
weapon that our enemies have never 
guessed and would not believe even 
if we told them—is their own blind 
apathy and that of the whole so- 
called “Christian” world, which no 
longer gives more than mere lip 
service to the commandments of 
Him Whom it calls its Savior, and 
which has let its much-vaunted 
spiritual traditions be strangled by 
the weeds of paganism and neglect. 
The members of this decadent so- 
ciety dismiss us as “fanatics” or a 
“harmless minority,” and sink back 
on their couches with a yawn of 
boredom, leaving unguarded their 
most valued possessions. But we 
Communists, who know what we 
want and how to get it, hide pa- 
tiently in the shadows until their 
eyes are closed in sleep. For that is 
the hour that we have long been 
awaiting, and woe unto them and 
their God when it strikes! 
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N the beginning of any discussion 

of the efforts religion makes in 
working for peace, it is well to re- 
member the words of St. Augustine: 
“In so far as I have been able, and 
in the measure of strength which 
the Lord has given me, I have 
sought only peace, I have worked 
but for peace.” These words ex- 
press succinctly the exact relations 
of religion toward peace. They 


show what religion strives for and 
achieves in its effort to help hu- 
manity toward a more human way 
of life and a more humane rela- 
tionship of man to man, nation to- 
ward nation. Paraphrasing St. Au- 
gustine, it may be said truly that 


with all its strength, its influence 
and its prestige, true religion has 
always sought peace. Men hiding 
behind the front of religion may in- 
cite toward war; a misunderstand- 
ing of the aims of religion may 
cause religious upheavals, religious 
fanaticism, religious hatred, re- 
ligious intolerance. But true re- 
ligion works only for peace. 

By way of prenote, let it be clear 
that although it is true that re- 
ligion has always sought the ways 
of peace, nevertheless it must be 
evident that it is not the duty, role 
or obligation of religion to main- 
tain peace. Too often is heard the 
accusation that religion is a failure 
because it has not kept the world 
at peace, or because it has not put 
a chicken into every pot, or because 
it has not cured the sick of the 
world. The truth is too often for- 
gotten that these aims are not the 


primary but the secondary purpose 
and scope of religion. The historic 
fact is too often overlooked that re- 
ligion has made real efforts to help 
attain these secondary aims, and at 
times has not succeeded only be- 
cause of the non-co-operation or 
even active animosity of those who 
now accuse it of failure. But the 
fact remains that the maintenance 
of peace is not religion’s role. That 
is a work for the juridical and civil 
power to exercise and attain. 

Religion can help the attainment 
by pronouncing the moral prerequi- 
sites conducive to peace. Through 
her teaching mission she can and 
must civilize men so that they can 
see the beauty and understand the 
necessity of peace. During hostili- 
ties, religion permeating the minds 
and hearts of all combatants, can 
mitigate the ferocity of war; by 
urging the application of principles 
of decency and charity by all, it 
can assuage the sufferings of the 
victims of war; by constantly pour- 
ing its calming influence over the 
irrational emotions of war, it can 
work toward greater tolerance and 
understanding of man by man, na- 
tion by nation, race by race, so as 
to hasten the cessation of hostili- 
ties and the re-establishment of 
good order. Thus religion can help 
in the maintenance of peace, even 
though the responsibility for the 
actual maintenance is beyond its 
scope or duty. 

In this essay, therefore, we will 
glance briefly at the history of the 
efforts of religion for peace. It will 
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not be possible, of course, to review 
this. history from the beginning. It 
will be sufficient to establish our 
point by glancing over the efforts 
of religion during the two thousand 
years of our era, to see how consist- 
ent and how successful its efforts 
have been. But it will be most in- 
teresting and most beneficial to con- 
centrate on the present current ef- 
forts of religion for peace. Those 
efforts are not new, isolated or for- 
tuitous searchings in the dark, but 
are the historic, continued exer- 
tions of religion throughout the 
ages. 

The reader will be indulgent if 
this paper emphasizes the endeav- 
ors of Catholic Christianity in this 
regard. This is not to belittle the 
peace aims of pre-Christian re- 
ligion; nor to deny the contributions 
toward peace of modern religion 
other than Catholic. But it certain- 
ly must be admitted that Catholi- 
cism from its inception has been 
more active in the fight for true 
peace, both spiritual and material, 
than any other agency. Nor can it 
be denied that its influence has been 
more widespread and lasting than 
any other; that its success has been 
more far-reaching than some are 
willing to admit. The moral sua- 
sion exerted by the Pope and the 
prestige of his person and his word 
has perhaps never been more wide- 
ly felt and admitted than today. For 
these reasons careful consideration 
of the peace efforts, aims, plans for 
future and lasting world peace as 
voiced by Pius XII, are the epitome 
of religion’s work for peace. 


It is frequently difficult to for- 
mulate a definition of an idea or 
fact or truth with which one is well 


acquainted. Short definitions do 
not always define accurately; long 
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ones have a way of becoming in- 
volved and losing track of their 
original purpose. Our task is to 
present a definition of peace that 
will be fairly short, yet accurate, 
scientifically correct, yet intelligi- 
ble to the average person. 

But first let us clear the ground 
of incorrect notions. In contem- 
plating peace, it is wrong to think 
of it merely as an absence of armed 
conflict, a state of cessation of hos- 
tilities, a termination of blood let- 
ting, slaughter, destruction. These 
are mere negative factors, which 
can be antecedent conditions or 
subsequent results of peace. But 
they do not constitute peace itself. 
Peace is not a negative, but a posi- 
tive concept. Armed conflict had 
not yet begun at Munich, and yet 
the peace was already shattered. 
The major shooting, slaughter, de- 
struction of World War II. has 
ceased and yet hatred, suspicion, 
grasp for power, lust for national 
expansion which is the parent of 
war has not been abolished. 

What, then, is peace? The phi- 
losophers and the wise men of the 
ages have given answers. As far 
back as the fourth century, sum- 
ming up the wisdom of the an- 
cients, St. Augustine expressed the 
view that peace was more than 
the absence of material strife, that 
it contained social and moral as- 
pects reaching into the innermost 
depths of the common life of man. 
In the thirteenth century, St. 
Thomas Aquinas, echoing the ear- 
lier master- philosopher, defined 
peace as “the tranquillity of order.” 
In the orderly tranquillity of the 
common life of man, Aquinas sees 
the essence of peace. To attain or- 
der is to dispose equal and unequal 
things in their due proportion. 
When everything is in its proper 
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place there then prevails a situation 
of tranquillity which is peace. 

This tranquil, duly proportioned 
order is applicable to individuals, 
to families, to communities, to a 
nation and to nations. In a human 
being, all the parts making up the 
human machine cannot have equal 
prominence. If, for instance, the 
foot decided to become as promi- 
nent as the face, or the hand be- 
came jealous of the importance of 
the digestive system, or the lungs 
endeavored to envelop the whole 
body, the tranquillity of the indi- 
vidual’s orderly bodily organization 
would be sadly, even violently dis- 
turbed. Yet in their own place or 
sphere, each of these organs has its 
own proper importance. Thus the 
individual’s physical and mental 
peace consists in the tranquillity re- 
sulting from duly proportioned or- 
der of its constituent parts. 

So in the body politic. One mem- 


ber of the community or of the state 
or of the nation or of the family of 
nations has a certain equality and 
a certain inequality as regards other 
members, but equality of one mem- 
ber with the other does not cover 
the extent or degree of one’s nat- 


ural rights. Circumstances alter 
the extent or degree. Thus, I have 
the same right to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness as the next 
man. He has the same basic right 
as I have. But if he, unprovoked, 
assaults me, I have a right, even, 
if necessary, at the cost of his life, 
to protect myself. We both started 
with the same basic right; but the 
circumstance of his unjustified as- 
sault changed the extent of our 
rights. Mine was increased; his, as 
the unjust aggressor, was decreased. 
Peace for me as a political unit and 
for my neighbor consists in the 
tranquillity resultant from a duly 
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proportioned order between us. A 
disturbance of that due proportion 
disturbs our peace. 

So among nations — large or 
small, they all have the same basic 
natural rights which if observed 
will result in a tranquillity flowing 
from duly proportioned order. 
Common sense and religion insist 
that peace can exist and continue 
among nations only if all of them 
recognize both their equality and 
their inequality. In the practical 
circumstances of life, absolute 
equality among nations is as impos- 
sible as it is among individuals. 
And the proper place and just por- 
tion of each nation can be decided 
only by principles resting on the 
unshakable foundation of the nat- 
ural law and the divine positive 
law. The definition of peace as “the 
tranquillity of order,” can, there- 
fore, have its pre-eminent though 
not exclusive application in the re- 
lation of nation to nation, only if 
the moral basis of peace is recog- 
nized and admitted. 

A man seeking personal peace, 
can find it only if his conscience is 
intelligently formed and has noth- 
ing of which to reprove him. A 
family desiring peace can have it 
only if the members of that family 
follow an accepted personal and so- 
cial code. A nation striving for 
peace can attain it only if the prin- 
ciples on which that nation’s life is 
founded and the principles accord- 
ing to which it seeks peace, are just, 
honorable, decent. 

These truths are self-evident. A 
man who is a thief, or a murderer, 
or a breaker of any law, civil or 
moral, does not live a life of or- 
dered tranquillity. A family in 
which the father is a scoundrel or 
the mother is morally loose cannot 
have or communicate to others those 
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basic 
peace. 


qualities which constitute 
A government composed of 
moral weaklings, corrupt politi- 
cians, self-seeking demagogues, 
servants of vested interests, or 
henchmen of political machines can 
lay no claim to ethical decency. 
Nor can it say conscientiously that 
its prime interest is human welfare 
and the attaining and maintaining 
of peace. The two are contradic- 
tory. Peace is not attainable nor 
maintainable without a moral basis. 

Since peace is a moral virtue, the 
peace of the nation and of the world 
becomes a personal responsibility 
of every member of society. Just 
as a mathematical whole cannot be 
greater than the sum total of its 
parts, so the whole of society can 
be no better than its constituent 
elements. If individual morals de- 
cline, a nation apostatizes from de- 
cency. If a nation apostatizes, all 
society collapses into materialism. 


The result in politics is the preva- 
lence of unbridled impulse toward 
expansion, toward taking political 
advantage of every circumstance 
without account of ethical stand- 


ards. The result in the economic 
sphere is the domination of gigan- 
tic enterprises, trusts, cartels. The 
result in social life is the heartless 
overcrowding of cities, industrial 
and commercial centers, followed 
by moral degeneration and general 
instability. The final result is the 
domination of might over right. 


Religion has always been con- 
scious of the moral basis of peace. 
The Founder of Christianity point- 
ed out to His followers that peace, 
consisting of an ordered tranquil- 
lity, was His object. “My peace I 
give you, My peace I leave unto 
you,” He said. The Church, ever 
mindful of this message, has 
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worked unceasingly toward this 
goal from her beginning till now. 

The efforts of religion for peace 
have written some of the most glo- 
rious and heroic pages of history. 
In the fifth century, civilization was 
in deadly peril from the menace of 
pagan and Arian invaders from 
northern Europe and Asia. Rome, 
the center of the civilized world, 
was the invaders’ objective. Its de- 
struction seemed imminent. The 
Huns, led by Attila, laid waste 
northern Italy and advanced in 452 
upon the Eternal City. The Em- 
peror Valentinian was unable or 
unwilling to stop them. Pope Leo 
the Great went out to meet the foe, 
arrayed only with the power of the 
spirit, and interceded for peace. 
The power of the Sword bowed be- 
fore the majesty of the Gospel. 
Attila withdrew. Again in 455, 
Genseric, king of the Vandals, was 
advancing against Rome. Terror 
and panic, ruin and havoc marked 
his path. Once again the great Leo 
went out to meet him and again 
exacted a promise to spare Rome’s 
civilization. 

Christianity’s next objective was 
the molding of the raw barbarian 
material into a more finished civi- 
lized product. This proceeded slow- 
ly till about the end of the sixth 
century. The northern invaders 
of the previous century had en- 
trenched themselves in northern 
Lombardy from where they periodi- 
cally pillaged the continent. In 590, 
Gregory the Great became Pope and 
worked for the permanent solution 
of the wars between the Lombards 
and the Roman emperor. A parley 
was arranged between Gregory and 
the Lombard chief, Agilulph, which, 
through the far-sighted statesman- 
ship of the Pope, resulted in total 
peace in 599. Gregory continued 
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the work of Christianizing the Lom- 
bards, the Visigoths of Spain, and 
the pagans of Britain. 

Religion continued its peace mis- 
sion and gradually worked out that 
historic contribution to peace 
known as the Truce of God in the 
eleventh century. This provided 
for a cessation of all armed con- 
flicts from the Wednesday night of 
each week till the following Mon- 
day morning. A solemn agreement 
was entered into by all combatants 
and a militia was formed to enforce 
-the truce—an interesting foreshad- 
owing of the currently proposed In- 
ternational Police Force. 

The peace of Christ continued to 
absorb the interest of religion. In 
the thirteenth century, two rival 
princes, Philip and Otho, claimed 
the German crown following the 
death of Henry VI. Both contend- 
ers agreed to accept Pope Innocent 
III. as arbitrator, thus admitting 


religion’s influence toward peace. 
The Pope declared in favor of Otho. 

Even during the years when 
papal influence was at its lowest 
ebb—years of the pope’s residence 
at Avignon, and the Hundred Years’ 
War,—the pontiffs continued their 


efforts for peace. Benedict XII. 
worked for concord among the war- 
ring Italian princes. Clement VI. 
and Innocent VI. strove for the end 
of the Hundred Years’ War be- 
tween England and France which 
finally was settled under the papal 
mediation of Gregory VI. in the late 
fourteenth century. 
_ The next two centuries saw Chris- 
tian civilization threatened from 
without and within. The Moslem 
Turk’s encroachment upon the West 
was finally stopped largely through 
papal efforts. But the breach in 
the Christian front caused by the 
rise of Protestantism, the disinte- 
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grating effects of which have been 
felt throughout the succeeding cen- 
turies, has not yet been fully mend- 
ed. Throughout these centuries of 
conflict, the popes exerted them- 
selves to act as impartial mediators. 
Their efforts were not always suc- 
cessful, because what the contend- 
ers too often wanted was not a 
neutral peacemaker but an obedi- 
ent military ally. It was for this 
reason that the popes were power- 
less to intervene in the wars of the 
Spanish and Austrian Succession. 
This also was what Napoleon had 
in mind when he tried to force Pius 
VII. into the “Continental System” 
against Britain, which the Pope re- 
sisted even though subjected to 
great personal suffering. 

During the long pontificate of 
Leo XIII. many opportunities of- 
fered themselves for his mediation 
in the interest of peace. He as- 
sumed the papacy shortly after the 
papal states were taken by Italy. 
While voluntarily remaining a pris- 
oner at the Vatican, he at all times 
insisted on his rights as sovereign 
of the Vatican States, but at no time 
tolerated anything that might pro- 
voke armed enforcement of his 
claims. His international position 
was respected even by non-Catholic 
powers. His impartial adjudication 
was invoked by Germany, Spain, 
Haiti, San Domingo, even though he 
was not invited to the Hague Peace 
Conference in 1899 on the insist- 
ence of Italy. 

With the outbreak of World War 
I., the Popes of our own day began 
an intensified, ceaseless struggle for 
peace. Pius X. foretold the out- 
break of war for the summer of 
1914 and bent every effort to avert 
it. His exertions for peace caused 
his death on August 20, 1914, “the 
first great victim of a war called 
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great.” His successor, Benedict 
XV., continued untiring efforts to 
bring the war to an end. In 1916, 
the then Archbishop Eugenio Pa- 
celli, was sent as Papal Nuncio to 
the Kaiser, with the papal pro- 
posals of peace. Copies were sent 
to Great Britain, Italy, France, the 
United States. The Reich Chancel- 
lor admitted the proposals were 
bases for discussion. But the 
Kaiser insolently dismissed the 
Pope’s suggestions. Nevertheless, 
the influence of Benedict was so 
great that the anti-clericals of the 
Italian government demanded his 
exclusion from the future peace 
treaty as a condition for their entry 
into the war on the side of the 
allies. Perhaps that is why the 


Versailles Treaty was a “peace at 
the sword’s point with crushing 
terms.” 

Pius XI.’s reign saw the settle- 
ment of the sixty-year-old dispute 


over the seizure of Vatican terri- 
tory by Italy. He saw the rise of 
Nazism and began the crusade to 
safeguard individual human rights 
against an autocratic, sword-rat- 
tling state. He lived to see the con- 
quest of Ethiopia by Italy, the in- 
vasion of China by Japan, a cruel 
civil war in Spain, and preparations 
for the most destructive war the 
world has witnessed. He correctly 
discerned the issues which would 
provoke World War II. and used 
every means at his disposal, through 
encyclicals, radio addresses, to ward 
off the coming attack. He died just 
as the world shattering blow was 
about to descend. 


Very shortly before the outbreak 
of World War II., Pius XII. ascend- 
ed the Chair of Peter. The Dove 
of Peace ornamented his coat of 
arms and his motto announced 
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“Opus justitiae paz,” “Peace is the 
work of justice.” A few hours after 
his election, he addressed the world 
by radio, inviting it “to the peace of 
a tranquil conscience in the friend- 
ship of God, to the peace of fami- 
lies united and harmonized by the 
holy love of Christ; finally to the 
peace between nations in brotherly 
love, mutually helped in friendly 
collaboration and cordial under- 
standing for the superior interests 
of the great human family.” 

In another address on April 9, 
1939, the Pope spoke even more ex- 
plicitly of the necessity of a more 
equitable division of wealth, an end 
of social injustices, an honoring of 
the plighted word of nations as 
prime requisites for peace. As the 
war-fever was mounting, he made 
three formal appeals to the Great 
Powers to forbear. The five na- 
tions involved replied by March 9, 
1939, that they desired peace. After 
the signing of the German-Soviet 
pact in August, 1939, the Pope again 
addressed the world by radio in a 
tremendous, soul-moving appeal for 
peace. On August 31st, he handed 
a note to the ambassadors of Ger- 
many, France, Italy, Poland, Great 
Britain for transmission to their 
governments, again urging peace at 
the eleventh hour. In spite of his 
efforts to pour a cooling stream of 
reason over the boiling oil of war- 
roused emotions, the conflagration 
burst forth. 

But the efforts of religion did not 
stop with the outbreak of the war. 
Now began its work to shorten the 
conflict, soften its horrors, bring 
succor to its victims. Religion had 
endeavored to educate humanity to- 
ward peace by announcing and 
striving to indoctrinate man with 
the true principles necessary for 
permanent peace. With all its 
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prestige, religion had urged upon 
all nations the acceptance of these 
principles. Now amidst the raging 
war, religion strove to be impar- 
itially just to all combatants by of- 
fering succor to all, by striving to 
bind the wounds and lessen the pain 
of all humanity. The Church prayed 
and induced the world to pray with 
her for a speedy return of peace. 
And finally, principles for the re- 
attaining of peace and the rebuild- 
ing of the social order were promul- 
gated. 

The Pope’s peace efforts did not 
consist of appeals alone. Through 
his ceaseless work, thousands of 
Jews who were able to flee Hitler’s 
wrath, found refuge in religious 
houses in Rome. The Vatican In- 
formation Bureau transmitted over 
five-and-a-half-million messages 
from refugees to their families and 
vice-versa. The Vatican Polyglot 
Press sent hundreds of thousands 


of prayer books in many languages 
and other reading matter to com- 


fort prisoners of war. Millions 
were expended by the Vatican in an 
effort to feed the victims of war. 
Besides these direct contribu- 
tions of the Pope to alleviate the 
sufferings of war, his example and 
prayers urged others to emulation. 
In the United States and all over 
the American continents, which 
alone did not become actual battle 
grounds, religious organizations im- 
mediately were set up to make a 
united effort for help to the whole 
world at war. In the United States, 
the War Relief Services of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference 
and the National Conference of 
Catholic Charities accomplished un- 
believable feats of charity and 
mercy. To date about $110,000,000 
in relief have been sent to the war 
torn world by American Catholic 
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Charity to feed the hungry and 
clothe the naked. The efforts of 
other American religious groups 
were proportionately as great. The 
various Jewish charitable founda- 
tions did an outstanding work 
especially in dealing with dis- 
placed persons. Protestant religious 
groups, especially the Salvation 
Army, aided greatly in comforting 
war victims throughout the world. 
Religion in Canada, Mexico, and the 
South American countries gave un- 
stintingly of its resources to succor 
suffering humanity, and co-operated 
with governments to provide homes, 
temporary and permanent, for 
many thousands made homeless in 
the devastating world conflict. 

While giving all possible relief to 
the world at war, religion did not 
cease its efforts to bring about an 
early end of hostilities, to establish 
some reasonable principles as a 
basis for peace and a future re- 
establishment of a sound social or- 
der. As early as December 24, 
1939, the Pope issued his famous 
Five Peace Points. Many of his 
ideas were later embodied in the 
Atlantic Charter and in the United 
Nations Charter; many are still be- 
ing used by statesmen in formulat- 
ing a philosophy of peace and dis- 
cussing peace terms. Fundamen- 
tally the same principles were re- 
peated by the Pope in his Christmas 
messages of 1940 and 1941. 

In summarized form, these are 
the papal proposals requisite for an 
external and international peace: 

1. The assurance of all nations of 
their right to life and independ- 
ence is a fundamental postulate of 
a just and honorable peace. The 
will of one nation to live must never 
mean the death sentence of another 
nation. 

2. As soon as feasible, the world 
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must be liberated from the slavery 
of armaments, lest material force, 
instead of protecting the right, be- 
come an overbearing, tyrannical 
monster. 

3. An international juridical 
institution, free of the faults and 
ineffectiveness of the League of Na- 
tions, must be formed, to write just 
peace treaties, to avoid arbitrary 
breaches and unilateral interpreta- 
tions of treaties, to guarantee loyal 
and faithful fulfillment of treaties, 
and the future preservation of 
peace. 

4. Attention must be given to the 
real needs and just demands of na- 
tions, peoples and racial minori- 
ties. Many incentives to future vio- 
lent actions will thus be removed. 

5. To attain these various aims, 
statesmen and their people must 
observe true Christian principles in 
striving to attain peace and future 
social security. 
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Through the recognition and ac- 
ceptance of such principles alone, 
religion argues, can the world pro- 
ceed to the beginning of a new, a 
better age for the greater happi- 
ness, welfare and security of man- 
kind. In no other way, under no 
other principles, is real peace at- 
tainable or maintainable. The 
mocking bow of polite recognition 
tendered by a power toward re- 
ligion can never convince reason- 
able men of its true peace aims— 
except on its own terms of world 
domination. The hypocrisy of a 
power protesting its prime interest 
in building a free, democratic, co- 
operative world where all nations 
will have a proportionate chance for 
liberty, security and the pursuit of 
happiness, while at the same time 
blocking every effort of the rest of 
the world to attain these aims is 
only a warning that the struggle is 
far from over. 


TIME 


By RoBERT WILBERFORCE 


H°”’ shall we picture Time’s unhurried pace 
Creeping on stealthily with hourly steps 
Each fraught with fateful consequences to men. 
It is a hammer from whose rhythmic blows 
Our lives fly upwards and are lost to sight 
Like sparks upon the anvil of this world. 

It is a reaper from whose dreaded scythe 

A human harvest waits each deadly swathe. 

A quiet sundial whose shaded hand 

Tracing the sunny but the fleeting hours 

Forms a memento mori in man’s mind. 

But Time, whose victory seems so assured, 
Itself is conquered by man’s timelessness. 

It has dominion over all we see 

Yet every soul from Time’s restraint is free. 





BLESSED IS THE LAND THAT SINGS 


By Mary WHITEFORD 


In Wales is the only British shrine whose history was 


unbroken by the Reformation. 


| greet we expected the coun- 
tryside to change abruptly from 
the loveliness that was almost as 
beautiful and green as Ireland into 
the grimness popular English opin- 
ion pictured Wales to be. But no 
outward and visible sign marks the 
Anglo-Welsh border. Encountering 
a road sign on which “Ils” and 
“ffyns” stretched into names as for- 
eign as if we were a thousand in- 
stead of only a hundred miles from 
home, was the first indication that 
we had crossed the border into the 
spirited little country England an- 
nexed in 1535. In these 400 odd 
years the English seem to have had 
but small influence. Gaelic remains 
more generally spoken in rural 
homes than is English, and while 
the queer, peaked hats and Mother 
Goose garb of their native costumes 
are seldom seen excepting at na- 
tional gatherings, they are a part 
of most Welsh wardrobes and ap- 
pear often enough to show that 
Welsh pride in their traditions is 
not to be quenched. 

We had started out for Wales al- 
most apprehensively. Were not the 
English papers heavy with news of 
breadlines and riots in the de- 
pressed areas? The fear that as 
Catholics we’d find Wales a chill- 
ing place was based on the news in 
the London Times which told of 
Catholics in a Flintshire village who 
took turns at night guarding a 
church which was being construct- 


ed lest, under cover of darkness, 
hostile Protestants might tear down 
what had been built during the day. 

“What are the special points of 
interest in Wales?” we asked the 
first R.A.C. scout we met. 

In the lilting way the Welsh all 
speak, his voice ran up and down 
the scale, reciting the list of the 
seven wonders of Wales: 


“Pistyll Prahider and Wrexham 
steeple, 

Snowdown mountain, without its 
people, 

Overton’s yew trees, St. Winifred’s 
well, 

Llangollen bridge and Gresford 
bell.” 


“You’re only a few miles from St. 


Winifred’s well now. [I'll go on 
ahead and show you a short cut 
through the hills.” He flung a leg 
over his motorcycle and chugged 
off, and outside the shrine, at Holy- 
well, he saluted and sped off before 
we could offer him even a small 
beer for his trouble. His courtesy, 
we found, was commonplace to the 
Welsh, who seem to see a personal 
responsibility that visitors will en- 
joy the country. 

“This shrine,” the caretaker ex- 
plained, “is the only church in the 
whole of Great Britain where the 
Reformation had no effect and that’s 
as great as any of the other mira- 
cles we’ve had here.” He was him- 
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self one of St. Winifred’s miracu- 
lous cures. “Of course attempts 
were made to stop services, but the 
Jesuits have never been easily de- 
feated and they had charge of Holy- 
well for 350 years until they gave 
the shrine up to the secular clergy 
in 1930. There’s been many a raid 
here and many a broken head has 
spilled its blood on these tiles for 
the faith, but as though the saint 
protects her shrine, we’ve always 
carried on.” 

Only its associations and no 
beauty of art or architecture make 
St. Winifred’s well memorable. As 
though it were a little weary of its 
long quarrel with local antagonisms 
and disbeliefs, the place wears a 
rather depressed air. Built after 
the style of a Roman bath, the pool 
is surrounded by a cloister walk. 
The pink tinge of the water comes 
from the rocks that were stained 
with St. Winifred’s blood, when, for 
her virtue, she was martyred in the 
seventh century. 

The beautiful Winifred, says the 
story, was unwillingly wooed by 
wild Caradoc, prince of the adja- 
cent town of Hawarden. One day 
when his importunities forced her 
to run, she fled down the road to 
the anchorhold of St. Beuno. Furi- 
ous at being thwarted, Caradoc 
sprinted after her, sword in hand 
and slashed off her head. As it 
struck the ground, a spring of 
water instantly gushed forth and 
ever since the martyr has been gen- 
erous with miracles to those who 
honor her shrine by bathing in the 
still abundantly bubbling water. 

If the mountains of Wales make 
it one of the most beautiful parts 
of Britain, they also render about 
half the land unavailable for culti- 
vation. Wales’s wealth lies under- 
ground in the coal and iron mines 
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which, above the ground, reflect 
only sordid poverty. Huddling to- 
gether in dreary rows, the homes 
of the workers are no grayer and 
stonier than the people who live in 
them. Broken by poverty and the 
unhealthy conditions of their em- 
ployment, the Welsh of the mining 
areas and industrial towns exhibit 
a wretchedness seldom seen else- 
where. 

Above all the other surprises of 
Wales, visitors probably will cher- 
ish the memory of the national love 
of singing and the beauty of Welsh 
voices. Everyone sings, even the 
bone - weary workers, homeward 
bound after the day’s labor, still 
will sing as they straggle footsore 
through the cobblestoned streets to 
their cottages. But their songs are 
the haunting, minor melodies dis- 
tinctive of oppressed people. 

Welsh patriots who have long 
fought for independence from Eng- 
land see new encouragement for 
their cause in the United Nations 
Assembly. J. E. Jones, secretary of 
the increasingly important Nation- 
alist party, in an appeal to the U.N. 
Assembly currently in preparation, 
demands: 

1. Equal status and a constitution 
for Wales on the same basis as 
Eire and other members of the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth. 

2. The right to run its own for- 
eign affairs. 

3. A Welsh parliament with 
power to make laws. 

4. Official recognition of the 
Welsh language. 

This last demand is based on 
the recent incident of three Welsh- 
men, a professor, a novelist and a 
clergyman, who undertook with 
what seems legitimate reason, to 
obstruct a measure the English 
government was forcing on Wales. 
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They were arrested and when the 
trial was heard in the English 
courts, the three refused to speak 
English, protesting that the case 
should not have been removed from 
their own country where the of- 
fense occurred. Of course, the Eng- 
lish jury found them guilty and the 
three went to prison. 

The Welsh language is the same 
today as when the Druids used it to 
make terms with the conquering 
armies of Caesar. Place names are 
usually drawn from local associa- 
tions. Beddaw - gwyr - Ardudwy 
(Graves of the men of Ardudwy) is 
so named because long ago the men 
of Ardudwy raided the vale of 
Clwyd and carried off the women 
who were famous throughout Brit- 
ain for their beauty. The Clwyd men 
finally tracked them down and one 
night stormed into the village, forced 
the men into the valley and killed 
them all. When the women, who 


had learned to love their kidnapers 
more tenderly than the men they 
left behind them, discovered what 
happened, they drowned themselves 
in a nearby lake, which has since 
then been called Llyn-y-Morwywin, 
Lake of the Beautiful Women. 


The frequent prefix “Lian,” 
which means church, to a place 
name indicates how generously 
early Wales was supplied with 
places of worship. “Caer” means 
fort; “cwm” is valley; “dwfr” is 
water; “pwil” pool. Eisteddfod 
is pronounced “eisthethvod” and 
means literally a sitting or gather- 
ing for competition in music, litera- 
ture and allied arts. Described as 
the most nationally significant cere- 
mony in the world, because it is the 
only one in which all classes meet 
on a basis of complete equality, the 
Eisteddfod is, according to the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica, “the na- 
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tional bardic congress of Wales, the 
objects of which are to encourage 
bardism and music and general lit- 
erature of the Welsh, to maintain 
the Welsh language and customs of 
the country, and to foster and culti- 
vate a patriotic spirit amongst the 
people.” In its present character 
it appears to have originated in the 
time of Owain ap Maxen Wledig, 
who, at the close of the fourth cen- 
tury, was elected to the chief sov- 
ereignty of the Britons on the de- 
parture of the Romans. For the 
first time since then, the 1947 
Eisteddfod was an international 
one. Participating choirs from all 
over the world went to Wales. 
More important to us as Catholics, 
it was a practical demonstration 
that the heart of Wales is Cath- 
olic and that slowly but steadily 
the Welsh are learning to value the 
faith of their fathers. Held at 
Llangollen (pronounced thlangoth- 
len) which in pre-Reformation days 
was a favorite monastic center), 
last year’s gathering centered world 
attention on the vine covered ruins 
of the Cistercian’s Valle Crucis Ab- 
bey. In the shell that was left when 
Cromwell’s cohorts marched away, 
Mass was sung for the first time 
since the Reformation, as a prelimi- 
nary to the return of the monks 
when the monastery will again have 
been made habitable. 

Ruined monasteries, topping the 
fertile, rolling hills occur with a 
frequency that shows pre-Reforma- 
tion Wales was second to none in 
zeal and piety. In the years follow- 
ing the dissolution of the religious 
houses, the number of Catholics 
dropped, until in 1773 there were 
only about 750 Catholics in the 
country, with nine priests to carry 
the burden of keeping Catholicism 
alive. Latest figures show 103,000 
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Catholics in the two million popula- 
tion, with 288 priests. 

Not even the most nationalistic 
minded Welshman will deny that 
it was chiefly the devotion of Irish 
missionaries who sustained the 
faith during the penal times, and 
bolstered it after the Emancipation. 
But even before that, the Welsh 
Church must have been staffed 
largely by Irish and English priests, 
since the lists of Reformation mar- 
tyrs in Wales seems to consist most- 
ly of non-Welsh names. 

Limerick friends told with pride 
of Father Thomas Kane, §S.J., of 
Limerick, who not only became a 
bard in order to increase his useful- 
ness aS a missioner in Wales, but 
attained the distinction of belonging 
to the Gorsedd. Election to this ex- 
clusive body, which directs Welsh 
culture through the various chan- 
nels of the Eisteddfod, is a greatly 
coveted honor and that it was 
awarded to an Irishman seems no 
less a tribute to his scholarship and 
earnestness than the fair-minded- 
ness of those who elected him. 

The apathy of Welsh Catholics 
and the intolerance of Protestants 
make mission work in Wales a par- 
ticularly tough assignment. “This 


mission is one of the most severe ~ 


I've ever heard of,” reported a Fa- 
ther Portal, who, in spite of the 
hardships of Merthyr Tydvil, pre- 
ferred it to the comfortable rectory 
he left in Waterford. Another 
Irish priest, Father Carroll, who 
went to Wales from Dublin in 1834 
had to support himself by peddling 
vegetables which he grew in his 
own garden. 

But in spite of the Welsh debt to 
Ireland, the people make small ef- 
fort to conceal their antagonism to- 
ward the Irish. “And who could 
blame us?” the mayor of one Welsh 


town argued. “Long ago, whenever 
famine struck Ireland, the boats 
from Cork and Waterford dumped 
crowds of sick and hungry and pen- 
niless Irishmen on our shores, at 
times when we hadn’t enough for 
ourselves. In the mining districts 
and factories, because the Irish are 
even poorer than we and need the 
money more than we do, they work 
for lower wages and so take our 
jobs from us. It’s the same at 
harvest time now. They come here 
and make big wages and take their 
money back to Ireland to spend it.” 

Wales has many interesting 
things for Catholic Americans to 
see. For other Americans, the most 
important attraction seems to be the 
grave of the founder of Yale, Elihu 
Yale, at Wrexham. His epitaph 
describes him as: 


“Born in America, in Europe bred; 
In Africa travelled; in Asia wed; 
There long he lived and thrived. 
In London, dead. 

Much good, some ill he did; so 
hope all’s even 

And that his soul through mercy’s 
gone to heaven.” 


No lonelier spot exists in the 
United Kingdom than the mist- 
shrouded stretch of coast where, in 
544 a.pD., St. David, patron saint of 
Wales, founded the church which 
is now Britain’s oldest cathedral. 
As with all ancient churches, resto- 
rations have been necessitated by 
pirates, Viking raids and civil wars, 
but the Norman architecture gives 
it prestige for its style as well as 
its age. 

Next to the shrine of the founder, 
most interesting of the tombs here 
is that of Edmund, first Tudor king 
and grandfather of Henry VIII. 
The love affair between Henry V.’s 
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widow and the squire Owen Tudor 
which established the spectacular 
Tudor dynasty is colored by the 
scandalous fainaiguling common to 
Tudor romances. Amongst more 
whimsical miracles in the history of 
St. David’s ministry in Wales, is 
the practical one that caused the 
ground under his feet to rise and 
lift him to a height where he could 
see and be seen by everyone in the 
crowds to whom he preached. 

The oldest inhabitant in Panta- 
saph peered at us with blank 
eyes when we mentioned Francis 
Thompson. “I never heard tell of 
a man called Thompson in these 
parts,” he mumbled into his tan- 
kard of half and half. But armed 
with the knowledge that it was in 
Pantasaph church that Francis 
Thompson was inspired to write 
“Ex Ore Infantium,” we were able 
at least to pray in the same spot 
where he had prayed. 


When this church was originally 
planned, as a convenience for the 
tenants on the estate of Viscount 
and Viscountess Feilding, it was to 
be for Church of England worship. 
But before its completion, the Feild- 


ings became Catholics. Naturally, 
they wanted the church finished as 
a Catholic one. Local opinion and 
the heads of the English Church 
protested. “Were not the founda- 
tions blessed and the cornerstone 
laid for Church of England worship 
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by the Archdeacon Henry Edward 
Manning?” they argued. 

The Feilding’s retort that mean- 
while Manning had been received 
into the Catholic Church satisfied 
no one and the controversy grew in- 
to a lawsuit. The Feildings won. 
Incidentally, the church is the nu- 
cleus of the present Cistercian mon- 
astery and has been the means of 
transforming the village from a 
bleak little mining town to one of 
such peaceful beauty that people 
like Francis Thompson and Coven- 
try Patmore could be content for 
weeks trailing around its mountain 
paths getting closer to God. 

About fifty years ago, a Father 
Tad Hughes of Wales expressed the 
belief that it would probably be 
through their great love of music 
that his countrymen would return 
to the Catholic Church. “In the 
liturgical music of the Church, they 
will find the fulfillment of the in- 
stinct that is in every Welsh heart 
to praise God in music and song,” 
he is quoted as saying. Who would 
deny that in the theme of last 
year’s Eisteddfod, there is a touch 
of prophecy to support Father 
Hughes’s opinion when the lilting 
Welsh voices ring through the 
ruins of Valle Crucis, singing the 
motto of the gathering, “Byd gwyn 
fydd byd a gano, Gwaraidd fydd ei 
gerddi fo—Blessed is a country that 
sings; gentle are its songs.” 





The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WoRLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually one or two short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 


CATHOLIC ACTION FOR 


646, FAPPY the man who suffers 
and who knows for what 
purpose.” These words by Claudel 


might well have been written about 
a compatriot of his whose life work 
consisted in helping other heavily- 


laden souls to understand the su- 
pernatural value of pain and sacri- 
fice. 

His own ambitions blighted by 
illness while a promising young 
medical student, Louis Peyrot was 
able not only to accept disappoint- 
ment and discomfort but to find in 
them a means of serving God and 
saving souls. He managed to re- 
place loneliness and the sense of fu- 
tility by a feeling of fellowship and 
the conviction of his responsibility 
to make his very handicaps produc- 
tive of good. Then, having found 
the secret treasure he set about 
sharing it with others. 

He, himself, had received help 
when he needed it most. There ex- 
isted at that time an association of 
the sick called the “Coccinelles” 
which had been founded by a for- 
mer patient in the same Swiss sana- 
torlum where Louis first became ac- 
quainted with the spiritual isolation 
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of the very ill. Most of the mem- 
bers of this group were Protestant, 
as their foundress had been, but 
they issued a cordial welcome to the 
Catholic Louis Peyrot. 

There was much to admire in the 
spirit of mutual helpfulness dis- 
played by these “Coccinelles” and 
to the lonely young Frenchman 
their encouragement and friendli- 
ness were tremendously comfort- 
ing, especially during the first bit- 
ter months of his exile from home 
and university. 

Gradually, however, he began to 
notice that there was lacking in 
these contacts a spiritual emphasis 
which his Catholic training had 
taught him to expect. These thor- 
oughly sincere people, who had an 
unusual understanding of charity 
on the human level, could help each 
other to bear pain, even to accept it 
as coming from God. What they 
had not been taught to do was to 
offer up their pain, give it that su- 
pernatural value which makes it 
precious coin for the redemption of 
souls. 

To do for others is the secret of 
happiness in every state of life, to 
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offer one’s sufferings for the good 
of others can be the consoling joy 
of the sick. Our sublime Catholic 
doctrine of the Communion of 
Saints was the missing link in the 
Protestant association of “Cocci- 
nelles” and it was this lack which 
led Louis Peyrot to feel he must 
form an organization in which this 
all-important incentive to sacrifice 
would takes its proper place. 

A Catholic union, he realized, 
could offer its members much more 
than human friendships and en- 
couragement. Catholics, as active 
members of the Mystical Body of 
Christ, could share in a supernat- 
ural fellowship and help not only 
each other, but countless souls in 
this world and the next. Louis felt 
impelled, therefore, to form such a 
group and was fortunate enough to 
find other Catholics who under- 
stood what he had in mind and 
helped him to set the wheels in mo- 
tion. 

It was just a few months before 
the beginning of World War I. that 
the first “homing pigeon” was sent 
on its way and the “Union Catholi- 
que des Malades” was launched. 
Louis Peyrot lived to see it become 
a vital, living force in the Church 
Militant, its members fully con- 
scious of their responsibility, as 
Christian soldiers, to help their 
brothers in the Church Suffering 
and to carry on the apostolate of the 
Church Triumphant. 

In the spring of 1933, the impor- 
tance and validity of the U.C.M. 
was formally recognized by the 
Holy See. Cardinal Pacelli, secre- 
tary to Pope Pius XI., sent the Papal 
Benediction to the President of the 
Union in a letter which also con- 
tained enthusiastic praise by the 
Cardinal, himself, for the work be- 
ing accomplished by the Union of 
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the Catholic Sick. Its influence in 
the Church was greatly stimulated 
by this double blessing of the Pope 
of that day and of the one who was 
to become Pius XII. 

By the time the second World 
War had engulfed Europe, there 
were over 3,000 ‘“Ucemistes” in 
France alone and many groups in 
Belgium and Switzerland. The Ger- 
mans tried hard to break up the 
French Union, sensing its power as 
a means of strengthening morale; 
but through the efforts of its in- 
trepid leader and with the help of 
the Swiss groups, contacts were 
maintained through all the long 
years of occupation. 

Since the war the ranks have 
been reformed, a new group has 
been started in Canada and a mem- 
ber of the Belgian Union has come 
to the United States. Through her 
efforts American Catholics, “suffer- 
ing members of Christ,” are being 
offered the opportunity to join with 
each other and their brothers 
abroad “to fight the good fight” in 
a human fellowship sanctified by 
divine love. The Catholic Union of 
the Sick Associates will welcome 
them into its ranks. 

Prerequisites for membership are 
only two: a strong Catholicity and 
a state of health which is the occa- 
sion for sacrifice. This does not 
mean that one must be bedridden 
to belong; anyone with a chronic 
illness is eligible. Men and wom- 
en, young and old, lay people and 
religious, rich and poor, all are wel- 
come to be united in a common 
bond of love and suffering. All are 
to help each other and all to help 
other souls. 

The members are joined together 
in small groups of eight people who 
do not live in the same community 
nor have the same circumstances 
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and background. They may not be 
all men or all women. By their 
very differences of locality, social 
position and material circumstances 
these group members broaden each 
others’ horizons and give each oth- 
er new interests and new ideas— 
commodities infinitely precious to 
people who can move no farther 
than from their beds to chairs or 
couches. 

These eight people correspond 
with one another by means of the 
“group-letter,” in reality a small 
notebook, which comes to each one 
once a month and in which he 
writes (or has written for him) 
whatever is in his mind and heart. 
He has the book for three days and 
is allotted a certain number of 
pages. He answers and comments, 
too, on the messages of the other 
group members and in this way car- 
ries on a real “conversation” with 


these friends. 
' As a matter of fact the group- 
letter offers a most effective safety- 
valve to the bedridden or chroni- 


cally ill. To other invalids who do 
not live in the same town or occupy 
the same hospital a person feels 
free to put into words intimate 
thoughts he would hesitate to ex- 
press to the man in the next bed 
or even to members of his own 
family. 

And when the notebook comes 
back the man or woman who has 
been feeling abandoned or tried be- 
yond endurance will be sure to find 
that someone else has passed the 
same way, known the same cal- 
vary, and perhaps, found a way to 
make the going a little less painful. 

He is still more apt to be divert- 
ed from thinking about his own 
troubles to the consideration of 
some other person’s_ difficulties 
which are entirely different. This 
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is another reason why it is valuable 
to have the groups composed of 
people whose maladies and circum- 
stances vary as much as possible. 

It is easy to see how the members 
of these groups become close and 
intimate friends though they may 
never meet in this world. They do 
“meet” in prayer on certain days. 
For instance, on the eighteenth day 
of each month the day—with all 
that it brings of joy or pain—is of- 
fered up by all the members to- 
gether for the spiritual and tem- 
poral good of the CUSA. 

Even more important than this 
feeling of solidarity is the oppor- 
tunity the Union offers to make the 
life of the invalid once more useful 
and rich in meaning. There is no 
feeling that brings with it more bit- 
terness than the impression of be- 
ing no longer a productive member 
of society, important to the well- 
being of one’s family or essential in 
the accomplishment of some work. 
It is hard not to feel unnecessary, or 
even not wanted, when one is un- 
able to share in the regular duties 
and responsibilities of family, office 
or community life. 

Through the apostleship of char- 
ity adopted by his groups of the 
CUSA the sick person begins to 
work once more; he makes of his 
suffering and sacrifices an offering 
to God for some particular purpose. 
And before he knows it he has no 
time to feel wanted or not wanted, 
lonely or not lonely. He is too busy 
with the problems, hopes and fears 
of his fellow group members and 
with the project of prayer they are 
all working on to worry so much 
about himself. 

Dues of $2 a year pay for the 
paper, envelopes and stamps of the 
group-letter; but it is not necessary 
to be able to pay dues in order to 
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join. The group leader or the chap- 
lain will be only too glad to take 
care of these matters. 

That is one of the duties and 
privileges of the leader who is the 
Big Brother or Sister, as the case 
may be, to all the members of his 
group. It is he who “keeps tabs” on 
every one and it is he who is respon- 
sible for the proper functioning of 
the group-letter, the very lifeblood 
of the CUSA. 

Besides helping his “brood” to 
share their interests and talents 
with each other the leader is always 
concerned with the spiritual devel- 
opment of them all. By proposing 
subjects for “conversation” he pro- 
vides the means for all to contribute 
the knowledge or experience they 
have gained; by his own example 
he helps each member of the group 
to give to his illness all its super- 
natural fruitfulness. 

The leader is, of course, ably as- 
sisted in this spiritual leadership by 
the chaplain who must also be 
“a suffering member of Christ.” 
Neither a simple member of the 
group nor its leader, the chaplain 
has a very important role to play. 
He is the spiritual guide of all, a 
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guide who does not impose his pres- 
ence but who is always there when 
needed. It is for him to demonstrate 
all the vital riches of a well-under- 
stood Catholicism, to teach other 
sick people how to take an active 
part in the Communion of Saints. 

Here is an opportunity for priests 
and lay people who are physically 
disabled to do a tremendous job of 
Catholic Action. True to its guiding 
principle, they can “bring the good 
news” to the members of their own 
particular class of people, the sick 
and suffering. That is the way Cath- 
olic Action works; young men and 
women are apostles to others of 
their own age; working people bring 
other workers closer to God. By 
means of the Catholic Union of the 
Sick Associates, the physically af- 
flicted help each other to become 
strong and fruitful members of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. 

A cordial and fraternal welcome 
awaits all who want to join the 
Catholic Union of Sick Associates. 
For further information address 
CUSA care of: Mrs. Robert Brun- 
ner, 100 East 50th Street, New 
York 22, New York. 

Mary S. HESSEL. 
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THE CRUSADE 


OT enough can be said in praise 

of the private American relief 
agencies, which since the end of the 
fighting and against endless diffi- 
culties, have carried food into the 
lands where a slice of wheaten bread 
is still a luxury, and a glass of milk 
untold riches. While victorious 
armies and occupying powers were 
concerned with economic and po- 
litical problems; while the Marshall 
Plan was forming; while the United 
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Nations was getting underway with 
the International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund, these agencies repre- 
senting the religious and humani- 
tarian forces of America, carried on, 
with and without government aid— 
but with that indomitable spirit of 
“let us do something, anyway— 
even if it is not enough—even if it 
is only a drop in the bucket!” 

The drop has become a consider- 
able one throughout the three years 
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since the shooting stopped; but it 
is still far from enough. The ERP 
is now launched to carry goods and 
the tools of economic reconstruction 
to impoverished countries, but gov- 
ernments and nationals will still 
look to the friendly private agencies 
to fill the gaps, to provide that one 
hot meal a day, to distribute the 
clothing and shoes, gifts through 
which, Americans constantly ex- 
press their gratitude for having 
been spared to date, the worst of the 
horrors of war. 

During the month of May, the 
“Crusade for Children,” the drive 
to raise $60,000,000 from private 
individuals in this country for the 
world’s hungry waifs and strays, as 
conducted by AOA-UNAC, will 
reach its culmination. AOA stands 
for American Overseas Aid, a com- 
bination of twenty-five private re- 
lief agencies which have joined 
their appeals. UNAC is the United 
Nations Appeal for Children, and 
as combined with AOA represents 
America’s contribution to the inter- 
national fund to be raised in fifty 
countries, to save the children. 

AOA’s twenty-five private relief 
agencies have already distributed 
millions of pounds of food to starv- 
ing and undernourished children, 
but observers declare that “only the 
surface has been scratched” so 
widespread and urgent is the need. 
Babies continue to die from under- 
nourishment in the first year of life 
(in some sections, one to every 
three); hospitals are filled to over- 
flowing with little victims of tuber- 
culosis, rickets, and all the diseases 
which are the heritage of starva- 
tion; and scrawny small boys 
pounce on the gutters for cigarette 
butts—not to smoke, but to sell. 
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The agencies’ much needed sup- 
plementary aid cannot continue 
without the generosity of Americans 
to the AOA-UNAC Appeal. One of 
these agencies is War Relief Ser- 
vices—NCWC, the overseas welfare 
arm of the American Catholic 
Church, which will share promi- 
nently in the proceeds of the drive. 
Donors are permitted to earmark 
their contributions for a certain 
agency, or for a certain country. 
War Relief Services—NCWC, as 
well as eight other AOA agencies 
have from the start included the 
children of Germany along with 
those of other nations, in their re- 
lief programs. Happily, and just 
recently, the United Nations Fund 
voted also to include German chil- 
dren in UNAC relief, hitherto 
barred because the Fund was orig- 
inally set up to care for victims of 
Nazi aggression. 

The Holy Father has twice en- 
dorsed the International Children’s 
Emergency Fund whose executive 
director is Maurice Pate, and from 
which springs UNAC. Calling it 
“the common cause of saving the 
little ones who are the hope of the 
future,” the Pope later expressed 
“personal and sympathetic interest 
in these worthy initiatives of the 
United Nations, undertaken on be- 
half of the children of the devas- 
tated areas of the world,” and re- 
ferred to the effort as a “brightened 
prospect of salvaging the health of 
many millions of innocent victims.” 

Contributions to the fund may 
be made to local committees, or 
directly to American Overseas Aid- 
United Nations Appeal for Chil- 
dren, 39 Broadway, New York 6, 
New York. 

HELEN WALKER HoMAN. 
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By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


MACBETH 


66 \USTY death” certainly stalks the 

stage in this production with 
Michael Redgrave, directed by Norris 
Houghton but, although it is easy to 
imagine that the blood spilled would 
the “multitudinous seas encarnadine,” 
this Macbeth made me feel more 
strongly than ever before that the King 
is battling not so much the factual en- 
emies to his ambition as Time and 
Eternity. He makes no pact like Faust 
with Evil; indeed the fiend, Hecate, 
complains of him as a “wayward son.” 
“Noble” and “brave” Macbeth, “worth- 
iest cousin” to King Duncan, chokes 
off his conscience by trying to mag- 
nify the present moment, but at every 
turn mortality reminds him of the 
immortal. First the grooms’ prayers 
stay his hand and he finds he cannot 
say “Amen”; then the weird Sisters 
show him the Stuart dynasty marching 
on into time; Banquo’s sons outshad- 
owing his own; and finally Banquo, 
instead of remaining quietly dead in 
the ditch returns with gashed throat, 
out of time, to haunt him at the feast. 
When the Queen dies, Macbeth gives 
up—“Tomorrow and tomorrow and 
tomorrow” loom ahead. 


“Life’s but a walking shadow... 
it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and 
fury, 
Signifying nothing.” 


(I wonder if most of the prisoners in 
Nuremberg came to the same conclu- 
sion?) That wretched Macbeth was 
close to contrition seems apparent 
when, at first, he refuses to fight Mac- 
duff, crying out, “Of all men else, I 
have avoided thee; but get thee back; 
my soul is too much charged with 
blood of thine already.” Yet he can- 
not face the dishonored captivity Mac- 
duff threatens and one can only hope 
that at the last moment before death 


he gasped a prayer. The whole play 
is a hideous example of the increasing 
ratio of sin. Once Macbeth has risked 
his “eternal jewel,” his soul, he is 
driven to make good his prize with 
five more murders, each stepping- 
stone to temptation seeming to offer 
security. 

Shakespeare gives Macbeth only the 
hearsay of a brief scene to establish 
him as a brave and honorable man; it 
is left to the actor to convince the 
audience that here is no ordinary bru- 
tal villain but a soldier cursed with 
imagination whom the Devil captures 
with the bait of an overfond wife’s am- 
bition for her husband. In the twen- 
tieth century, Satan employs a subtler 
approach and wraps the mantle of a 
false ideology around him to deceive 
the masses. As he remarked in Life’s 
recent close-up, “going underground 
has proved most profitable.” 

Redgrave’s Scot moves in a haunted 
orbit. He is playing too desperate a 
game with eternity to bother about 
the outward mark of guilt on his hands 
or to worry over the knocking on the 
gate. “The time has been that my 
senses would have cooled to hear a 
night shriek,” he mutters, but Lady 
Macbeth, refusing to consider anything 
but the present, insists that they must 
lead normal lives and yet cannot dis- 
possess her mind of the horrible de- 
tails of their crime. Her reason snaps. 

Redgrave is the greatest Macbeth I 
have seen; a commanding figure—de- 
spite the wiggiest of wigs—who con- 
trives to keep some sympathy alive for 
the tortured creature he creates. Un- 
fortunately he has a way of dropping 
his voice when talking to himself, and 
I doubt if anyone heard him say “To- 
morrow and tomorrow” except those 
who were waiting for the lines. His 
horror over the King and Banquo is 
really moving and this time Banquo’s 
ghost appears for all to see as he turns 
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round on his stool at the banquet, livid 
and bleeding, far more effective than 
as a dim phantom behind the throne. 
Redgrave also underlines Macbeth’s 
passionate love for his wife but when 
her death comes he is past grieving 
for anything in life. He finds death in 
the whirlwind of a mortal combat, with 
broadsword and small round shield, 
in which Macduff is very nearly slain. 

Flora Robson as Lady Macbeth keeps 
good step with Redgrave but verges 
toward pathos in the sleepwalking 
scene which Judith Anderson invested 
with such glassy-eyed tensity. Beatrice 
Straight has a brief but poignant mo- 
ment as Lady Macduff and all the sup- 
porting parts are well taken with a 
stately Duncan and Ross. Three tall 
veiled figures stand over the witches 
on the heath and intone in male voices, 
“When shall we three meet again?”— 
obviously the Three Fates. Hecate is 
not personified and the witches, duly 
bearded and clawful, substitute chants 
for their long speeches. All the visions 
shown Macbeth are retained. The sets 
by Paul Sheriff of angry skies and 
pre-Gothic towers are as somber and 
wild as the poetry—the costumes are 
authentic eleventh century. Alan Bush 
composed the barbaric incidental mu- 
sic and thanks are due Theater Incor- 
porated for importing the production 
from London.—At the National. 


You Never Can TELuL.—In 1896, the 
sun in transmundane glory warmed the 


cockles of the British Empire. Robert 
Arthur Talbot Gascoyne—Cecil, 3rd 
Marauess of Salisbury had few home 
problems to discuss with Victoria, by 
Grace of God, of Great Britain, Ireland 
and the British Dominions beyond the 
Sea, Queen and Empress of India, nor 
were the dark horizons of the Boer 
War yet visible, and the West End the- 
ater managers only worried about an 
increase in their profits and so sug- 
gested to a promising young Irish play- 
wright that he offer them a comedy 
which made less demands on expen- 
sive costuming than his recent brilliant 
Bulgarian satire, Arms and the Man. 
With a pliancy that seems worth not- 
ing, Shaw notes in his preface that “far 
from taking an unsympathetic view of 
the popular demand for fun, for fash- 
ionable dresses, for a pretty scene or 
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two, a little music, and even for a 
great ordering of drinks by people 
with an expensive air from if-pos- 
sible-comic-waiter, I was more than 
willing to show that drama can hu- 
manize these things’—and so he did 
with a waiter who is one of the most 
engratiating characters in his creative 
collections. 

With Leo G. Carroll in a silvery wig, 
the Waiter unostentatiously becomes 
the pivot of the play, and while he is 
on the stage, the comedy takes on deft- 
ness and direction and winds up in a 
happy climax of fun and smart action 
with the entrance of the eminent 
Queen’s Counsel Mr. Bohun (William 
Devlin), whose other title to fame is 
that he is the Waiter’s son. Frieda 
Inescort is beautiful and distinguished 
as the Feminist authoress who has 
brought up her children in Madeira in 
total ignorance of their hot-tempered 
Father (Ralph Forbes). Tom Helmore 
impregnates the tyro dentist with such 
cheerful impudence that it makes 
Gloria’s quick capitulation compre- 
hensible, but the handicap to the com- 
edy are the adolescent twins who try 
to be what the director seems to have 
conceived as “joyous.” It is true that 
Shaw describes Dolly as “a darling 
little creature,” apparently without any 
sentimental misgivings but the twins 
in their present state of kittenish hu- 
mor present a hurdle to any future re- 
vival. If this delightful Theater Guild 
production of light-hearted Shaw with 
its amusingly effective sets by Stewart 
Chaney and strong cast, ends too 
abruptly the score will be against the 
English director, Peter Ashmore and 
the author—not the actors. It seems 
strange that Shaw’s early writing 
should now seem like the mellifluent 
cadences of a music box against the 
harsh jangles of modern comedy. I 
wonder if June Lockhart could get 
away with Dolly? 


Joy TO THE WorLD.—This seems an 
ambitious title for a noisy farce-com- 
edy of Hollywood; brash in humor; 
burlesque in characterization; moral- 
ly meretricious. Where Kaufman and 
Hart in Once in a Lifetime and Kauf- 
man in Hollywood Pinafore shot im- 
pertinent shafts into the specious sen- 

1 Now closed. 
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tentiousness of the studios, Allan Scott 
now loads a machine gun with heavy 
ammunition and ends by trying to turn 
one of the most obnoxious of over- 
inflated studio executives into a hero 
when his exhibitionism is swayed 
by his girl friend’s progressive prin- 
ciples. 

The scene is the private suite of 
Alexander Soren, Vice-President in 
charge of production of Atlas-Contin- 
ental Pictures. Soren has just deliv- 
ered a speech which he neglected to 
look at before he arrived at the micro- 
phone and which has made an uncom- 
fortable stir in the whole industry by 
its liberal assertion that the screen 
needs freedom. Soren orders down the 
author of the dangerous script for in- 
stant dismissal but instead invites the 
charming young Doctor of Economics, 
who appears from the Research Dept. 
out to dinner. Spurred on by her, he 
decides to make a picture about Gom- 
pers and Labor; defies the Chairman 
of his Board; is fired but re-engaged 
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by another studio and moves not only 
all his Oscars but his staff to his new 
office. Carnovsky comes in at the close 
as the head of the other studio and 
does well in a lachrymose scene which 
describes how his son’s death in ac- 
tion has brought about a change in his 
ideals for the screen. But why any- 
one with ideals should trust Soren is 
difficult to fathom. Quite gratuitously, 
so far as the story is concerned, Soren 
makes the Ph.D. his mistress before he 
suggests matrimony. 

Alfred Drake, without a_ singing 
note, plays Soren as he is written and 
forcefully enough to be able to shout 
down his subordinates. Marsha Hunt 
is as charming as possible as Soren’s 
girl friend. Myron McCormick plays 
exactly the same publicity man that 
he did in State of the Union exactly as 
well except that the Scott lines are not 
as smart as Lindsay and Crouse. The 
epithets freely used by Soren’s per- 
sonnel are in no better taste than can 
be expected.—At the Plymouth. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


May, 1943 


OKLAHOMA. — Celebrated its fifth 
birthday with a gala performance and 
ball, on March 31ist.—At the St. James. 


December, 1944 


Harvey.—The British actor, Jack 
Buchanan, a London favorite, will take 
over the role of Elwood P. Dowd for 
the month of May.—At the Forty-eighth 
Street. 

March, 1946 


BorN YESTERDAY.— Rowdy farce 
about a racketeer who educates his 
girl to his own undoing.—At the Ly- 
ceum. 


July 


ANNIE Get Your Gun.—Ethel Mer- 
man meets Buffalo Bill.—At the Im- 
perial. 

February, 1947 


FINIAN’s Rarnsow.—The musical 
satire which failed to please London. 
—At the Forty-sixth Street. 


March 


BrIGADOON.—Prize musicale’ with 
plenty of Scotch dances and kilts.—Aft 
the Ziegfeld. 


November 


THE HeErress.—Jed Harris produc- 
tion of a clever dramatic version of 
Henry James’ Washington Square with 
Wendy Hiller and Basil Rathbone. 
Recommended.—At the Biltmore. 


MAN AND SUPERMAN.—Maurice Evans 
in his own production of Shaw’s bril- 
liant comedy.—At the Hudson. 


ComMMAND DECISIoN.—Stirring drama 
of the Air Force—this time from the 
point of view of the Generals. Unfor- 
tunately permits use of some profanity. 
—At the Fulton. 


Hicn Button SHoEs.—Jerome Rob- 
bins’ Mack Sennett Ballet is part of the 
fun of this pleasant small musicale, 
set in New Jersey.—At the Shubert. 
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December 


MEDEA.—This superb spectacle of 
Judith Anderson’s genius is soon clos- 
ing. Not to be missed.—Alt the Royale. 


THE WINSLow Boy.—Winner of the 
Drama Critics’ Award as best foreign 
play, in which judgment we heartily 
agree. Soon closing.—At the Empire. 


For Love orn Money.—June Lockhart 
has won the Antoinette Perry Award 
for best supporting part but that can- 
not redeem the comedy.—At the Henry 
Miller. 


A STREETCAR NAMED DEsIRE.—Sin- 
cere regrets that this has been named 
the best American play of the year by 
the Drama Critics.—At the Barrymore. 


February 


ANGEL IN THE WINGS.—A small but 
very funny revue with the dancing 
Hartmans, who also are excellent 
comedians in their skit, Nadine Gae 
and Peter Hamilton in dances—and 
Elaine Stritch singing “Bongo.”—At 
the Coronet. 


March 


STRANGE BEDFELLOwS. —If it didn’t 
turn so bawdy, the farce-comedy of 
anti-Suffragettes in San _ Francisco 
would be entertaining—At the Mor- 
osco. 


Loox Ma, I’m Dancin’.—George Ab- 
bott, Jerome Robbins and Nancy Walk- 
er combine in spoofing Russian ballet 
with some very amusing results—one 
ballet excepted. Miss Walker is a sure 
fire comedian.—At the Adelphi. 
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MAKE MINE MANHATTAN.—Fairly en- 
tertaining musicale of New York with 
Sid Caesar and attractive sets by Fred- 
erick Fox. One vulgar song.—At the 
Broadhurst. 


April 


ME AND MOoLLy.—Very pleasant little 
comedy with Gertrude Berg in the 
stage version of her radio program 
about the Goldberg family. Honest hu- 
man values.—At the Belasco. 


THE RESPECTFUL PROSTITUTE.—The 
New Stages production of the Jean 
Paul Sartre brutal indecent melodrama 
of lynch law has now moved uptown, 
with Thornton Wilder’s charming 
Happy Journey as a curtain raiser.— 
At the Cort. 


* * * 


SKIPPER NExT TO Gop (No longer 
playing). Since making a suggestion 
that this might be an interesting play 
for men’s colleges, I have learned that 
some Catholic opinion so far diverges 
from my estimate of the play that even 
its Christian viewpoint is challenged. 
What the author’s purpose was I can- 
not say, but in answer to “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” it gave me a moral 
prod I can never forget. For a seafar- 
ing play, its language, as I recall, was 
temperate but would require some de- 
letions. It would also be optional to 
retain or cut a very painful story about 
the blasphemous hoax played on some 
South Sea natives by the Skipper’s 
Father and some Dutch missionaries. 
It was a temptation against faith which 
the Skipper conquered. 
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Tuat INNER VOICE 


It is a truism to say that we all live 
two: lives; but it may not be useless 
to examine what they are, and to see 
something of their relation to each 
other. There is the life which appears 
outside, which is seen and judged by 
others, and which occupies the chief, 
active part of our being; but there is 
also the other life, quite distinct from 
this, which seems to be forever sitting 
back within ourselves and never ap- 
pearing, judging every thought, and 
word, and action of the other, and 
mercilessly and infallibly telling us 
whether it is really good or bad, right 
or wrong, commendable or the re- 
verse, whatever others may say, or 
whatever we ourselves may try to 
think. We may affect to ignore it, but 
though it accepts the rebuff, it will not 
easily be ignored. We may call it all 
manner of names, but its very silence 
compels us to recognize our abuse to 
be no more than calumny. We may 
turn our whole attention to the out- 
side, active life, to that which occupies 
our time, which brings us in contact 
with others, and which we tell our- 
selves, is all that matters; still the silent 
gnawing at our hearts, speechless but 
eloquent, beaten down but ever per- 
severing, lets us know beyond possi- 
bility of doubt that we are playing 
false, that we are not so convinced as 
we pretend, not so happy with our- 
selves as our words would signify, that 
we are turning to what we like, not to 
what we know to be the best, that we 
cannot deceive our real selves, though 
for a time we may deceive others, and 
even that outer self which we try to 
think is all that we are. Really, at 
heart, we are not deceived, and we 
know it; for to deceive ourselves into 
thinking that we are deceived is no 
deception. ... 

It is vain for us to try to silence this 
inner voice. It is beyond our reach; 
we cannot gag it, we cannot shut it out 
for any length of time. We may argue 
with it and with ourselves, we may 


prove to verbal conviction that to lis- 
ten to it is mawkish, scrupulous, para- 
lyzing to all effort, undermining every 
action; in our hearts we know very 
well that the voice is right when it 
merely answers, without consenting to 
argue, that it is not true. We may affect 
not to hear it, we may effect to pity 
those who do, or to be interested in the 
psychological phenomenon they rep- 
resent; we know that our affectation 
is that and no more, that our pity has 
been learned at home, in practice upon 
ourselves, before it has shown itself 
abroad. We may proclaim against the 
tyranny, we- may call it superstition, 
we may stigmatize it as the fruit of 
generations of priestcraft, we may call 
it every ugly name we like, and treat 
it with every kind of contempt or con- 
descension; all the time it tells us, and 
we know it to be true, that in saying 
all this we are disloyal to ourselves and 
to mankind, that it is the safeguard of 
the noblest that is in us, that it is our 
one guarantee—to ourselves if not to 
others—that we are men, and living 
in a manner worthy of our manhood, 
that to stifle this voice, to use violence 
against it, and throttle it, to be heartless 
and silently to defy it, to inflict upon 
ourselves the murder of the best being 
that is in us. 

No matter how we try, no matter 
how well we may play our part, we 
shall never succeed in deceiving our- 
selves altogether; if we did, we should 
have killed our very human nature. 
For a time, it is true, it is possible to 
forget and to ignore without adverting. 
We may for a season fill our lives with 
noise, with a whirl of tumult and ex- 
citement, with a temporary fascina- 
tion, but after noise must come silence, 
excitement must rest to recuperate, 
every fascination has its awakening; 
then we return to ourselves, and de- 
ception is impossible, except, as we 
have said, that we may deceive our- 
selves into thinking that we are de- 
ceived. We appeal to our former con- 
victions, we say we have these same 
convictions still; but with all our con- 
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victions we remain unconvinced. The 
voice that is unceasing within us is 
more true to us than we are to our- 
selves. It bides its time; it renews its 
wailing; it persists though we bid it to 
stop, though we close up our ears, 
though we abuse it, though we pervert 
its words, though before others, by 
word and action, we give it the lie; it 
persists, and in spite of all, if we will 
allow it, it will save us. Not only that; 
it will make of us the perfect creature 
that God and nature have both destined 
us to be. 

—From The Meaning of Life and Other 
Essays. By ArcHBIsHOPp ALBAN GoopiER, S.J. 
American Edition. By special arrangement 
with Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd. St. 
Meinrad’s Abbey, Ind. A Grail Publication. 


_— 
> 





WoRSHIP OF COMFORT 


CERTAINLY there is no more inno- 
cent-seeming form of debauchery than 
the worship of comfort; and, when it 
is accompanied by a high degree of 
technical resourcefulness, the difficulty 
of getting people not to renounce it 
but merely to see its consequences is 
staggering. The task is bound up, of 
course, with that of getting principles 
accepted again, for, where everything 
ministers to desire, there can be no 
rebuke to comfort. 

As we endeavor to restore values, 
we need earnestly to point out that 
there is no correlation between the de- 
gree of comfort enjoyed and the 
achievement of a civilization. On the 
contrary, absorption in ease is one of 
the most reliable signs of present or 
impending decay. Greek civilization, 
to take an outstanding example, was 
notably deficient in creature comforts. 
The Athenians sat outdoors on stone to 
behold their tragedies; the modern 
New Yorker sits in an inclined plush 
armchair to witness some play prop- 
erly classified as amusement. When 
the Greek retired for the night, it was 
not to a beautyrest mattress; he 
wrapped himself up in his cloak and 
lay down on a bench like a third-class 
railway passenger, as Clive Bell has re- 
marked. Nor had he learned to pity 
himself for a spare diet. Privations of 
the flesh were no obstacle to his mar- 
velous world of imagination. 

On the other hand, how many 
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Americans have returned from Europe 
with terrible tales of the chill and 
draftiness of medieval castles and 
Renaissance palaces, with stories of 
deficient plumbing and uncomfortable 
chairs! Mark Twain was right to 
make his Connecticut Yankee score 
the lack of conveniences in Camelot. 
Yet it is just such people who will re- 
main indifferent to the drabness of 
Gopher Prairie and Zenith and find 
their mental pabulum in drugstore fic- 
tion. 

Culture consists, in truth, of many 
little things; but they are not armrests 
and soft beds and extravagant bathing 
facilities. These, after all, cater to 
sensation, and, because culture is of 
the imagination, the man of culture is 
to a degree living out of this world. 

The worship of comfort, then, is 
only another aspect of our decision to 
live wholly in this world. Yet here 
man encounters an anomaly: the very 
policy of living wholly in this world, 
of having no traffic with that other 
world which cannot be “proved,” 
turns one’s attention wholly to the 
temporary and so actually impairs his 
effectiveness. We may feel satisfied to 


be damned for not producing great art 
or for not observing ceremony, but 


what if it is shown that addiction to 
comfort unfits us for survival? This is 
not a new story; the fate of the fat and 
flabby animal overtaken by the lean 
and hungry presents an allegory of 
familiar experience. Nor is it neces- 
sary to review the days of Roman de- 
generacy, though the case would be 
apposite; let us rather see the problem 
in its essence and ask whether the wor- 
ship of comfort does not follow neceg- 
sarily from loss of belief in ideas an 

thereby induce social demoralization. 
The fact that it originates with the 
middle class, with those who would be 
moderate even in virtue, as Nietzsche 
remarked, is significant. After a peo- 
ple have repudiated ideals, they re- 
spond to the prick of appetite as an 
animal to a goad, but this, for reasons 
already outlined, does not take the 
place of systematic labor toward a 
suprapersonal goal. In becoming 
pragmatic, they become ineffectual. 
De Tocqueville, alert to discern the ef- 
fects on different social ideals, noted 
this well: “In ages of faith, the final 
end of life is placed beyond life. The 
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men of those ages, therefore, naturally 
and almost involuntarily accustom 
themselves to fix their gaze for many 
years on some immovable object to- 
ward which they are constantly tend- 
ing; and they learn by insensible de- 
grees to repress a multitude of petty 
passing desires in order to be the bet- 
ter able to content that great and last- 
ing desire which possesses them... . 
This explains why religious nations 
have often achieved such lasting re- 
sults; for whilst they were thinking 
only of the other world, they had 
found out the great secret of success in 
this.” 

—From Ideas Have Consequences. By Ricu- 


arp W. Weaver (Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press). 1948. 
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PAGANIZATION OF CHRISTIANS 


It was only by a constant effort— 
thanks to my long years of Christian 
training, and thanks also to the way in 
which circumstances worked together 
to make me feel the need for God, and 
a sense of my own poverty—that I kept 
the thought of God in the front of my 
mind. Among my comrades, the ab- 
sence of any interest in religion almost 
reached the level of sheer negation, 
and if one had lived alone in this at- 
mosphere, one might almost have come 
to wonder if they weren’t perhaps 
right. 

“Supposing the question didn’t 
really arise?” as one of our Rovers 
put it to Jacques after six months of 
contact with the materialism of his 
Russian comrades. Supposing the re- 
ligious question were not a real prob- 
lem at all, but just a pseudo-problem— 
for people who through weakness or 
tradition, or by the influence of their 
environment, were in the way of it.... 
There were hours when doubts rose 
in my mind; how much more these 
others, who were “emancipated” who 
were living in surroundings in which 
God was unknown—not to be found 
in the papers, or in business, in ro- 
mance or philosophy, in engineering 
or in education—how could they be 
open to any religious interest when 
not only their own life but all the life 
around them was completely godless? 

Raymond and the others made me 
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see their own unawareness. They 
never thought of God at all, far less did 
they consider Him a problem. From 
the first, I resolved not to treat them 
as Christians; not only did they not 
practise Christianity but they did not 
even seem to want to practise it. They 
did not have a Christian’s point of 
view on any of the great problems 
which must present themselves to a 
man as soon as he thinks—life, love, 
money, death, society, the family, jus- 
tice. How then could I possibly call 
them Christians? I told them so, frank- 
ly and firmly. They were not Chris- 
tians, and had no right to claim the 
title, since they had nothing to do with 
Christ. It would be reducing the word 
to mean a mere origin, like saying a 
— is Spanish—or perhaps Moroc- 
can 

Whether they wanted to or not, they 
lived in utter paganism. Although they 
had been baptised, and had lived for 
some time in Christian surroundings, 
they had bit by bit lost all the tastes, 
needs, reflexes and convictions of a 
Christian. Just as Christianising a 
pagan world has to be done progres- 
sively, by almost imperceptible de- 
grees, so the paganisation of Christians 
works unnoticed, like the discoloura- 
tion and death of autumn leaves which 
slowly die and fall off the tree. 

Robert, Charles, Henri, Rémy, Mar- 
cel, Michel, Roger, René, Hermanus, 
and almost all the men I had met, both 
here and at the factory, simply had to 
be treated like pagans. Our job must 
be not so much to “recall to them their 
duty as Christians,” but to awaken in 
them the desire to become Christians. 
In all my time in prison I had only 
heard two confessions, and even then 
it was I who had suggested it. There 
was little point in talking to them about 
the Sacraments, marvel that they are 
of the Christian’s life; what I wanted 
terribly to talk to them about was God, 
Christ, their souls, the Church, and 
eternity—just as if I were talking to 
Chinese mandarins or Russian work- 
men. And this was obviously far 
harder than to suppose they knew 
these things, and benignly remind 
them of their duty or exhort them to 
virtue. 


—From Priest-Workman in Germany. By 
HENRI Pesrin. Translated by Ros—EMARY SHEED 
(New York: Sheed & Ward). 1948. 
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INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Tue best chance that public opinion 
shall help and not hinder governments 
in the pursuit of sound policy whether 
in China, or Greece, or Turkey or 
Palestine, or Anglo-American relations, 
or help to Europe, is in the develop- 
ment of an increasing sense of respon- 
sibility for avoiding sweeping judg- 
ments rooted in emotional partisan- 
ship, whether of the old nationalist or 
racial or religious kind or of the kind 
which is associated with the advocacy 
of class war and violent revolution as 
the proper means of social betterment. 

It is not true that the passions which 
so easily flare up over differences in 
international adjustments or in politi- 
cal and social theory are “inevitable 
manifestations of human nature.” They 
result, in large part at least, from moral 
and intellectual attitudes which can 
grow in some periods (as in that of the 
religious wars in Europe) and dimin- 
ish in others, as the passions which 
provoked the religious wars have di- 
minished in our time. Ways of thought, 
which mean also ways of feeling, can 
vary from age to age, though funda- 
mental human nature, the physical 
foundations of it, that is, remain the 
same. Those ways of thought and feel- 
ing vary as between nations. The 
standards of moral and _ intellectual 
conduct common in Germany under 
Hitler were not so common in neigh- 
boring nations of the West, nations 
often of the same racial stock and of 
the same physical make-up as the Ger- 
mans. 

An indispensable element in the de- 
velopment of sound public judgment 
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in democracies is a greater sense of 
individual responsibility for the right- 
ness of our own judgments, a sense of 
“the moral obligation to be _ intelli- 
gent.” 

In no age so much as in this Atomic 
Age has the need for that particular 
sense of responsibility been greater. 
If the element of reason and reason- 
ableness can make no headway against 
group emotion and passion in the con- 
flicts of our time, if we are the pup- 
pets of circumstance which our indi- 
vidual wills cannot effect, then we are 
probably headed for extinction and we 
can do nothing about it. 

But the decision that we are thus 
puppets is the very decision which de- 
prives us of the sense of responsibility 
which might save us. It may not be 
true that where there is a will there is 
a way; it is certainly true that where 
there is no will there is no way. 

It is a grim coincidence that the dis- 
covery of means of almost universal 
destruction should synchronize with a 
determinist philosophy, popular and 
fashionable, which insists that the in- 
dividual, his ideas, his moral behavior 
are the product of external circum- 
stance he can do nothing to control. 
In so far as men are guided by such 
fatalism it undermines their sense of 
responsibility to get at truth and to 
see that it guides policy. It under- 
mines the very basis of democracy, 
which is that the opinion of the indi- 
vidual is all important and the founda- 
tion of government. It is no accident 
that Marxist communism is associated 
with dictatorship. 


—From The Steep Places. By Norman 
ANGELL (New York: Harper & Bros.). 1947. 
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THE RETURN TO BARBARISM 


THE most shocking revelation af- 
forded by the last half-century of our 
history —a revelation first made in 
China, then in Russia, then in Mexico, 
then in Spain, then in Germany and at 
the moment in India and in Palestine, 
is the thinness of that veneer which 


we call modern civilisation. In India 
it has taken, as it took in Russia in 
1917-1918 and in Madrid in 1936, only 
a few weeks to pass from the appear- 
ance of civilised life and habits to the 
extremity of barbarism. In Germany 
it took much longer but the culmina- 
tion was equally horrible. And the 
end is not yet. The significance of the 
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return to barbarism does not lie in 
the political views of the barbarians, 
which differ widely, nor even in the 
persecution which the Catholic and 
Orthodox Churches have _ suffered, 
atrocious though this has been in Mex- 
ico, Spain and Russia. It lies in the 
fact, now finally and _ conclusively 
demonstrated, that civilisation can 
only survive within the framework of 
a closed moral system protected and 
sustained by the authority of govern- 
ment. 

The Liberal experiment has ended 
in a moral anarchy fatal to public or- 
der and private decency. The 19th 
century built, all over the world, an 
imposing facade of enlightenment, 
peace and prosperity, but it was built 
on a quicksand. It is symptomatic of 
the depth of the contemporary de- 
pravity of mind and temper that pro- 
gressives today deride the 19th cen- 
tury for the only benefit it in fact con- 
ferred, which was a vast increase in 
material wealth, made possible by the 
enforcement, through economic sanc- 
tions at home and an imposing display 
of force in Asia and Africa, of a rigid 
world-wide discipline. Our modern 
progressives decry the discipline on 
the ground that it led to the misuse 
and maldistribution of the resulting 
prosperity. It would be as decent to 
attack the paper and ink manufac- 
turers for the consequences of the 
Communist Manifesto. 

The crime of the 19th century was 
not that it provided a number of disci- 
plines but that it destroyed the moral 
and intellectual beliefs and _ habits 
without which no discipline will be for 
long accepted. 

It is a feature of secularist society 
that the power of the Church, which 
should be all embracing, is restricted 
to things which society regards as un- 
important. That progressive restric- 
tion began with the Reformation but 
gathered great pace in the 19th cen- 
tury. Today over most of the world 
the age-long fight of the Church for a 
determining voice in the moral gov- 
ernment of society is plainly lost, just 
at the moment when the failure of the 
secularistic ethic is most plainly re- 
vealed. 

The Church in her wisdom will find 
the answer, but in life as in roulette, 
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losses are irrecoverable—man_ has 
gone down into the pit and the loss is 
absolute and will impoverish the faith 
and diminish the chances of salvation 
of many generations of men and 
women. 

As a layman, one can only hope that 
the greatest effort on the part of the 
teaching Church in the next half-cen- 
tury will be directed to restoring the 
intellectual appreciation of the neces- 
sity of natural virtue, a necessity of 
which the Catholic body today appears 
to be no whit more effectively per- 
suaded — and some think even more 
sceptical—than the rest of the world. 

The loss of the sense of obligation, 
of public and private duty, which is 
today universal, must derive, since it 
is found in the Catholic body, as much 
as elsewhere, from some defect in our 
public moral education which is com- 
mon to the Catholic and the secular 
curriculum. Most Catholics behave 
“differently” on Sundays in so much 
as they go to Mass. They do not be- 
have differently on weekdays; until 
they do, there is no leaven working in 
our society. 


—Dovcias Jerrotnp, in the Catholic Herald 
(London), Jan. 30, 1948. 
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Wuat MAKES DEMocRACY? 


In the class of ideas which today is 
part of the struggle for Europe, the 
Western peoples are generally too 


negative in their attitude. Too often 
democracy has come to _ indicate 
“method” rather than “spirit.” Men 
think too easily of the burdens from 
which a democratic system has lib- 
erated them and too little about the 
philosophy which should lie behind 
such a system. When they speak of 
freedom, it is freedom from something 
they have in mind, not freedom to lead 
a positive and definite form of life, in 
which they heartily believe. In other 
words, democracy is cherished more 
for its comforts than its responsibili- 
ties, which democratic countries are 
on the whole slow to recognize and 
accept. We need a much stronger 
faith in the way of life that has gradu- 
ally been developed in Western Eu- 
rope and in the Americas—that way 
of life which we term generally demo- 
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cratic. For underlying it is a philoso- 
phy and a belief. And this philosophy 
has important Christian elements. It 
is not elections that make democracy 
nor a two- or three-party Parliamen- 
tary system; still less is it State control 
in the real or imaginary interest of the 
community at large. 

What makes democracy is the con- 
viction that the ordinary citizen, pre- 
cisely because he is ordinary, is of the 
highest importance; that he has rights 
and interests, and that these rights 
should be respected, and those inter- 
ests secured; and that the State exists, 
in the first place, to do this, to allow 
ordinary men and women to lead their 
lives in a peaceful, harmonious and 
responsible manner. The ordinary 
man does not exist for the State, 
though undoubtedly he has obliga- 
tions towards his fellowmen and to- 
wards the organized society in which 
he lives. He has a position, a value 
and a dignity, which were not con- 
ferred upon him by any group or 
party or government, but derived from 
the fact that he is a human person, 
with a personal destiny which far 
transcends every social an’' ¢ommunity 
responsibility. He has duties to God, 
his Creator and Overlord, which he 
should normally fulfil in the humble 
spirit of prayer, in the steady recog- 
nition of God’s Providence and Love, 
and in the effort to lead a moral life 
in accordance with God’s command- 
ments and with the truth revealed by 
God. He has duties to himself. He 
must use and develop the talents given 
to him, employing time to gain eter- 
nity, learning to judge of events and 
situations in the light of the final pur- 
pose of his life, as decreed by God. 
He has duties to his fellow-men, again 
in the light of that ultimate destiny, 
a destiny in which those fellow-men 
also share. 

A true education in democracy is not 
so much the study of social sciences 
or social welfare, though that has its 


own particular and important place, 
as the study of the philosophy of man. 
It is this philosophy which, at its deep- 
est level, is the Christian philosophy 
of man as a creature of God, re- 
deemed by Christ and potentially at 
least elevated to the lofty supernatural 
life of grace in association with Christ 
and the Church of Christ: it is this 
philosophy that is threatened and im- 
pugned today by those who profess 
and propagate the latest tyranny from 
the East. 

The struggle is not purely economic, 
it is not a question whether prosperity 
will more speedily be achieved under 
a collective or individualist system of 
society. Nor is it fundamentally po- 
litical, to be resolved in the domina- 
tion of Europe from East or West. In 
its last resort, it is a struggle for the 
mind and soul of European man. Is 
he to remain what centuries of Chris- 
tianity and also humanism have taught 
him he really is, a human person with 
a definite position and worth, and cer- 
tain fundamental rights and freedoms? 
Or is all this to be brushed away, as 
so much ancient and outdated litter 
that is encumbering the path of mod- 
ern progress? 

Europe was made by men who be- 
lieved—at times it may be crudely— 
in the personal dignity of man, and 
gradually developed the social and po- 
litical consequences of that belief. 
And from this belief, nurtured and 
evolving through the centuries of 
Christendom, has come the civilization 
of Europe, which is the greatest cul- 
tural achievement of mankind. This 
is what today is threatened as scarce- 
ly ever before in European history. 
It has its strong defenders. They 
would protect it with greater earnest- 
ness, were they to make themselves 
more conscious of the philosophy that 
lies beneath it and more aware of the 
long historical experience through 
which that civilization was developed. 


—From Eprrornrat Comments, in The Month 
(London), February, 1948. 
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EASTER ADDRESS OF HoLy FATHER 


SPEAKING to a vast throng, estimated 
at between 150,000 and 200,000, Pope 
Pius XII., on Easter Sunday, warned 
that grave dangers threaten religion 
and he urged his hearers to “watch and 
pray.” The Holy Father did not men- 
tion Communism by name, but his ref- 
erences were unmistakable and were 
obviously understood by the crowd in 
St. Peter’s Square. 

“In this year of anxieties and dan- 
gers,” said Pope Pius, “in this moment 
heralding, perhaps, definite and _ ir- 
reparable world events, there falls on 
this multitude of believing Romans a 
shadow of singular gravity, a sacred 
sense of anticipation, a powerful spirit 
which, like an inner fire, singes the 
minds and hearts of all. Anyone who 
is not blind, sees; anyone who is not 
spiritually deafened, hears. Rome, the 
herald, mother and guardian of civ- 
ilization . . . this Rome finds itself 
today before, or to say it better, in the 
midst of changing times which de- 
mand of the head and members of 
Christianity a maximum of vigilance 
and of tireless readiness for uncondi- 
tioned action.” 

Obviously referring to the forthcom- 
ing general elections in Italy, the Holy 
Father said: “In your conscience, 
aroused to such a full appreciation of 
its responsibility, there is no room for 
blind credulity toward those who at 
first proclaimed their respect for re- 
ligion and then alas! reveal themselves 
as deniers of all that you hold most 
sacred. ... Your conscience,” the Pope 
continued, “realizes that the actuation 
of social justice and peace among na- 
tions can never be achieved and as- 
sured if men close their eyes to the 
light of Christ and open their ears, 
instead, to the false words of agitators 
who, in the denial of Christ and God, 
lay the cornerstone and foundation of 
their program.” 

Stating that the Church is now the 
target of most unjust attacks, the Pope 
declared: “As Christ was calumniated, 


covered with insults and mud, so the 
adversaries of the Church, blinded by 
passion, spare her no affront.” Enu- 
merating all the deeds that the Church 
has done to benefit mankind, His Holi- 
ness cried: “Vainly, in this very city, 
the center of Christianity, has she mul- 
tiplied her benefits; vainly, in circum- 
stances of imminent danger, has she 
saved, welcomed, given shelter to the 
persecuted of all kinds, even among 
her bitterest enemies; vainly, in times 
of tyrannical oppression, has she af- 
firmed and sustained the dignity and 
rights of the human person and the 
just liberty of peoples; vainly, when 
the menace of starvation swept through 
this Eternal City, has she provided for 
its sustenance; vainly, as faithful in- 
terpreter of the Commandments of 
Christ, has she raised her voice against 
the evils of spreading immorality 
which leads the people to decadence 
and ruin. She is accused of being ‘re- 
actionary’,” said the Holy Father, “and 
of supporting doctrines which she has 
condemned. She is reproached with 
having impoverished and reduced to 
wretchedness the people whom she 
has so generously aided and continues 
to aid, especially by means of the prov- 
idential help which the charity of the 
Catholic world so willingly furnishes 
in response to her repeated and earn- 
est appeals.” 

After enumerating all the unjust 
charges leveled against the Church, His 
Holiness declared: “But though obliged 
as she is to deny and refute so many 
unjust accusations, for the honor of 
the Name of Christ, for the integrity 
of His doctrine, for the safeguarding 
of so many simple, incautious souls 
whose faith might be shaken by these 
calumnies, she loves also her detrac- 
tors who also are her children, and 
she invites them all, as We now invite 
you all, O people of Rome, O people of 
Italy, O people of the world, to union 
to love, to the thoughts and to the 
plans of peace.” 

The Pope’s address concluded with 
a prayer for the grace of God and the 
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protection of the Blessed Virgin, after 
which was imparted the Apostolic 
Benediction. 
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DEATH OF BisHOP LAWLER 


THE Most Reverend John J. Lawler 
of Rapid City, S. D., died on March 
11th, at the age of eighty-five. He was 
the oldest member of the American 
hierarchy and had been a bishop since 
1910. Three years ago he had cele- 
brated the diamond jubilee of his or- 
dination and the fifty-fifth anniversary 
of his consecration. Bishop Lawler 
was born August 4, 1862, in Rochester, 
Minn. He was ordained in Belgium in 
1885, after which he served for two 
years as vice rector at the American 
College at Louvain. He then returned 
to the United States and taught at St. 
Thomas’ College, St. Paul, Minn., and 
helped on the parish staff from 1888 to 
1910, when he became Auxiliary 
Bishop of St. Paul. In 1916 he became 
Bishop of Lead, S. D., which see was 
transferred to Rapid City in 1930. The 
See of Rapid City comprises the 
twenty-four counties in the western 
half of South Dakota. Bishop Lawler 
provided sixty-eight chapels and five 
large schools for the Indians, work 
among whom has been particularly 
successful in his diocese. 

The late Bishop is automatically suc- 
ceeded by the Most Reverend William 
T. McCarty, C.SS.R., former Military 
Delegate, who was appointed Coadju- 
tor and Apostolic Administrator of the 
diocese in April, 1947. 

May Bishop Lawler’s soul rest in 
peace! 
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PRIESTS RAISED TO HIERARCHY 


His Holiness Pope Pius XII. has ele- 
vated four United States priests to the 
hierarchy, it was announced in March 
by the Apostolic Delegate in Washing- 
ton. The following appointments have 
been made: 

The Rev. Edward C. Daly, O.P., sec- 
retary at the Apostolic Delegation since 
1923, has been named Bishop of Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

The Rev. Leo Fabian Fahey, pastor 
of Sacred Heart Church, Hattiesburg, 
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Mass., has been named Titular Bishop 
of Ipsus and Coadjutor with right of 
succession to the Most Rev. Joseph F. 
McGrath, Bishop of Baker City, Oregon. 

The Rev. John Francis Dearden, rec- 
tor of St. Mary’s Seminary, Cleveland, 
has been named Titular Bishop of 
Sarepta and Coadjutor with right of 
succession to the Most Rev. Hugh C. 
Boyle, Bishop of Pittsburgh. 

The Rev. Leo John Steck, pastor of 
St. Gabriel the Archangel Church, St. 
Louis, has been named Titular Bishop 
of Ilium and Auxiliary to the Most 
Rev. Duane G. Hunt, Bishop of Salt 
Lake, Utah. 

Ad Multos Annos! 
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CENTENARY OF CHRISTIAN BROTHERS 


Coast to coast ceremonies during 
April and to be continued into May 
celebrate the centennial of the Chris- 
tian Brothers in the United States. 
The Brothers of the Christian Schools 
came from France to Montreal in 1837, 
and their first establishment in the 
United States was at Calvert Hall in 
the Cathedral parish of Baltimore in 
1845. In 1848, Archbishop Hughes in- 
vited the Brothers to New York, where 
they began teaching in the parish of 
St. Vincent de Paul, then on Canal 
Street. The following year they opened 
a boarding school and an academy 
which had a special class for colored 
boys, the children of freed slaves. In 
1945, because of the war and condi- 
tions following, it was impossible for 
the centennial to be observed, and 
celebrations were postponed until this 
year. Brother Athanase Emile, Su- 
perior General or the Order, arrived 
from Rome on April 20th, and he will 
visit all the provinces of the Brothers 
in the United States, that is, New York, 
Baltimore, St. Louis, Santa Fe-New Or- 
leans and San Francisco. He will also 
visit the Canadian provinces. There 
are now in this country 103 houses 
with 1,626 Brothers with vows, 201 
scholastics and 111 novices. 

In New York the highlights of the 
celebrations were a civic reception at 
the Metropolitan Opera House on Mon- 
day evening, April 19th, and a Pon- 
tifical Mass at St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
on Tuesday morning, April 20th. At 
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the Mass the sermon was preached by 
the Most Reverend Bryan J. McEnte- 
gart, Bishop of Ogdensburg, N. Y., and 
a graduate of Manhattan College, the 
largest college of the Brothers in the 
eastern United States. 

The civic reception brought together 
a notable gathering of friends and well- 
wishers of the Brothers. His Emi- 
nence, Francis Cardinal Spellman, pre- 
sided and made an address. Bishops 
Stephen Donahue, James A. Kearney, 
William A. Arnold, Bryan J. McEnte- 
gart and Thomas McDonnell were pres- 
ent. Talks were given by the Hon. 
Thomas J. Curran, Secretary of the 
State of New York, John J. Brosnan, 
speaking for the united alumni, and 
Brothers A. Victor and E. Victor, Pro- 
vincial and Assistant Superior General, 
respectively. The musical portion of 
the program was provided by the Man- 
hattan College Orchestra, the Friendly 
Sons of St. Patrick Glee Club and Miss 
Irra Petina, formerly of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House. 

There was a special Academic Con- 
vocation at Manhattan College on April 
22d, at which an honorary degree was 
conferred on the Most Honorable 
Brother Athanase Emile, Superior Gen- 
eral of the Brothers. 

On April 4th, the second Christian 
Brother to be beatified was Blessed 
Brother Benildus. His cause had been 
introduced in 1903 by Pope Leo XIII. 
In 1908 the Sacred Congregation of 
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Rites approved the evidence of the 
Brother’s reputation for sanctity, 
which findings were ratified by Pope 
Pius XI. Finally, when the present 
Holy Father, Pope Pius XII., declared 
the authenticity of two miracles ob- 
tained through the intercession of 
Brother Benildus, the last step in the 
process of beatification was taken and 
on April 4th of this year the solemn 
ceremony of beatification took place 
in St. Peter’s in Rome. 

Blessed Brother Benildus was born 
in France in 1805 and entered the 
Novitiate of the Christian Brothers at 
the early age of fifteen. He spent his 
fortytwo years as a religious educator 
in Haute Loire and the adjoining de- 
partments of central France and was 
outstanding in his work in reviving 
Catholic education in the post-Revolu- 
uon and Napoleonic eras. During his 
long and fruitful life he acquired a 
reputation for saintliness which was 
recognized by his pupils and the 
townspeople, as well as by religious 
and civic leaders. The results of his 
zeal were shown in the large number 
of priestly and religious vocations, es- 
timated at over 300, among the boys 
who came under his influence. 

St. John Baptist de La Salle, founder 
of the Christian Brothers in 1680, was 
canonized in 1900. Another Christian 
Brother, Blessed Solomon, martyred in 
the French Revolution, was beatified 
by Pope Pius XI. in 1926. 
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T makes the average citizen a little groggier in these days, when the 
world is in more desperate need of faith than anything else, to hear 
that the Supreme Court has upheld an atheist’s suit against any religious 


instruction in the public schools of the United States of America. 


The 


kids can learn all sort of things in our schools and get fairly well drilled 
in all the ‘isms’; they get filled up with instruction in crime by movie and 
radio; they see moral standards lowered on all sides, but the highest court 
now says that any instruction in things of the spirit in our public schools 


would be bad. 


—Dave Boone, in the New York Sun, March 10, 1948. 
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New Books 


I Saw Poland Betrayed. By Arthur Bliss Lane-—The Hooded Hawk. By 
D. B. Wyndham Lewis.—The Common Chord. By Frank O’Connor.—The March 
of Muscovy: Ivan the Terrible and the Growth of the Russian Empire 1400-1649. 
By Harold Lamb.—A History of the Church. By Philip Hughes. Vol. 3.—Family 
and Civilization. By Carle C. Zimmerman.—The Strange Story of the Quantum. 
By Banesh Hoffmann.—A Fire Was Lighted. By Theodore Maynard.—Litera- 
ture: The Channel of Culture. By Francis X. Connolly.—Religion in the Twen- 
tieth Century. Edited by Vergilius Fern.—The Madonna in Art. Introduction 
by Henri Ghéon.—Shorter Notices.—Pamphlet Publications. 


I Saw Poland Betrayed. By Arthur Bliss 
Lane. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. $3.50. 

Among the numerous memoirs of 
war-time diplomats, this excellent book 
occupies a special place, since it is an 
unusually frank “report to the Ameri- 
can people” and more than any other 
contributes to a better understanding 
of the postwar situation. It might be 
considered a continuation and imple- 
mentation of Jan Ciechanowski’s De- 
feat in Victory, published last year: 
when the legitimate Polish Govern- 
ment’s last ambassador to the United 
States ceased to have access to official 
information, the last United States am- 
bassador to that same legitimate Gov- 
ernment of Poland started his mission. 
And while the Polish diplomat had to 
write with great restraint, the Ameri- 
can ambassador who resigned to tell 
the end of the same tragic story, could 
call it the betrayal of a faithful ally. 

The careful reader will find here a 
lot of new material. It is made clear, 
at last, why Mr. Lane, who on Septem- 
ber 20, 1944, was appointed ambassa- 
dor to the Polish Government in Exile, 
recognized by the United States until 
July 5, 1945, never took up his duties 
in London, but waited ten months un- 
til another “Government”’—obviously 
a Soviet puppet—was set up in War- 
saw. We hear now that this was done, 
with the President’s approval, under 
the sinister influence of the only too 
well known Oscar Lange who advised 
the Ambassador “as a friend” not to 
go to the “obdurate group” in London. 


Only much later Mr. Lane found out 
that Stalin himself, recommending 
Lange to Mr. Harry Hopkins, indicated 
that he “could rely on Lange’s loyalty 
to Communist direction.” 

Even before this, the Ambassador 
realized very well that Yalta was a 
“deathblow to Poland’s hopes,” but 
giving four very convincing reasons 
for his disappointment, he does not 
mention that in the Crimea agreement 
the very existence of the legitimate 
Polish Government was disregarded. 
The consequences became apparent 
when the Moscow Commission, domi- 
nated by Mr. Molotov, created a Polish 
“Government” which contrary to 
America’s intention was nothing but 
the Communist controlled Lublin 
group with only four other persons 
added. For the first time we get the 
names of some of the truly democratic 
leaders whom the United States Gov- 
ernment had wanted in vain to par- 
ticipate in the negotiations. One of 
them was Cardinal Sapieha, Arch- 
bishop of Cracow, whom Ambassador 
Lane, after visiting him later, calls “a 
most intense, energetic and sparkling 
personality ... venerated throughout 
Poland because of his devotion to the 
people and his strong stand of moral 
resistance against the invader. By 
many he was termed the Cardinal Mer- 
cier of World War II.” 

With that only exception, the author 
avoids mentioning any living Pole, 
outside those in power, whom he met 
during his stay in Poland, and he ex- 
plains: “the omission is due to my de- 
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sire to protect the safety of the indi- 
viduals.” But after studying the chap- 
ters on Mr. Lane’s “work in Poland,” 
the reader is well aware that no spy- 
ing or secret information of any kind 
was needed in order to discover that 
Poland’s new “political freedom” is 
indeed “Moscow style” and that a real 
police state is forced upon the Polish 
people. The chapter on Poland’s 
western frontier must be particularly 
recommended as a well-balanced, ob- 
jective presentation of a problem 
which Mr. Byrne’s Stuttgart speech 
made rather difficult for the American 
Ambassador. And the story of last 
year’s elections which resulted in “be- 
trayal legalized” has never been told 
with more competence. 

The last chapter is a moving appeal 
“to all free peoples,” especially to all 
Americans to whom “the fate of Po- 
land, the traditional friend of the 
United States, will always be of pri- 
mary interest.” After stating the re- 
sponsibilities for the present tragic 
condition — Hitler’s and Stalin’s “al- 
most equal” primary responsibility, 


but also America’s and Britain’s share 
in a disastrous policy of appeasement 
—Mr. Lane urges “the individual citi- 
zen, in every democratic nation, un- 


ceasingly to press upon his chosen 
representatives in all branches of gov- 
ernment the folly of uncritical oppor- 
tunism and the wisdom of fearless- 
ness.” O. HALECKI. 


The Hooded Hawk. By D. B. Wyndham 
Lewis. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. $4.00. 

“Or,” the title continues, “the Case 
of Mr. Boswell.” And indeed what a 
case it is that Mr. Wynham Lewis pre- 
sents in this brilliant and exciting 
book: for both words apply, and in 
the correctest possible sense. A good 
many people have written about James 
Boswell; most of them, one may say, 
at Boswell’s expense—so that the gen- 
eral conception of him as, though a 
sort of genius, an extraordinarily fool- 
ish and dissolute man has seemed re- 
spectably grounded, sanctioned as it 
is by the delicate malice of his con- 
temporary, Mrs. Thrale, no less than 
by the outraged condemnation or 
amused scorn of many later critics. 
But there have been a few defenders, 
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some of them contemporaries too; and 
the “case” could not fairly be called 
closed. Now Mr. Wyndham Lewis has 
re-opened it; and interestingly enough 
it is largely through his study of the 
lately available private papers (the 
source of much recent scandal) that 
he has found for us the real Boswell; 
and he has been able to find him pre- 
cisely because he himself holds the 
orthodox Christian conception of the 
nature of man. 

Hence Mr. Wyndham Lewis knows 
what to make of the biographical facts, 
Boswell drank, quite frequently to ex- 
cess. All his life he ran after women. 
He yearned intemperately for the lime- 
light. But he recognized his sins as 
sins, and longed to be good. (From 
his student days on he was attracted 
to Catholicism, an attitude not re- 
spectable and certainly not glamor- 
ous in eighteenth century England.) 
And he had many friends completely 
lacking in the celebrity he adored and 
pursued, and kept their loyalty and 
regard, as he did the deep and un- 
illusioned affection of his family. It 
is most significant, too, that it was the 
goodness of Doctor Johnson that he 
admired no less than the greatness. 
The marvelous Life, then, is credibly 
the work of a heart and mind, and not 
a supremely fortuitous accident. 

I do not mean to give the impres- 
sion that The Hooded Hawk is only or 
even chiefly an apologia for Boswell. 
It is that which makes thesis-proving 
unnecessary—a real biography. Which 
means that we are given the whole 
man, the unrealized with the realized, 
and what is significant to him in his 
time and place as well. As social his- 
torian Mr. Wynham Lewis is incom- 
parable: I know of no other five books 
“about” the eighteenth century that 
convey its essence so brilliantly and 
accurately (and enchantingly) as this 
one does. As prose stylist he has that 
nearly lost quality, real elegance, 
which makes for its own peculiar ex- 
citement and delight. As “poet” (that 
part of the artist which perceives 
wholeness), he is—for example—the 
man who knew how to select the title 
of this book. The hooded hawk, un- 
der the motto Vraye Foye, is the Bos- 
well crest. “James Boswell,” says Mr. 
Wynham Lewis, “is perpetually at- 
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tempting to soar into the empyrean, 
clogged by his tirings, and perpetu- 
ally falling to earth again, baffled; and 
perpetually in his own imagination he 
is the passage-hawk in yarak, free of 
the air and ‘plumed to the very point.’ ” 
Which is a very Christian insight into 
the nature of most of us. 
Paut DINKINS. 


The Common Chord. Stories and Tales 
by Frank O’Connor. New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf. $2.75. 

It might be well to say at once that 
readers who have enjoyed the Irish 
pieties and pleasantries of Seumas 
MacManus or Maura Laverty will find 
The Common Chord distasteful and 
often repulsive—while those who ad- 
mire Kate O’Brien’s sophisticated art 
or the frank cynicism of George Moore 
will greet it with hopeful enthusiasm. 

This, however, is far from summing 
up the case for and against Mr. O’Con- 
nor. He is a gifted but perverse Celt, 
still under fifty, with a flair for story- 
telling, a’ dramatic sense of dialogue 
probably helped by his quondam con- 
nection with the Abbey Theater and 
an acid power of etching the externals 
of character. But there is something 
almost adolescent—or is it just Freud- 
ian?—in his preoccupation with sex 
—never by any chance _ integrated 
with love—and in his Shavian de- 
light in shocking “middle class moral- 
ity.” Irish marriage, the Irish clergy 
and the Irish mother are frequent tar- 
gets of his satire; a satire often in- 
direct, and more contemptuous than 
malicious; but so persistent that it 
spoils the validity of his work, just as 
Harry Sylvester’s far more bitter anti- 
clericalism spoiled the validity of 
Moon Gaffney. A little more human 
compassion, a little less fear of being 
thought sentimental or idealistic would 
have made “Judas” or “Don Juan’s 
Temptation” unusually fine short 
stories. And “News for the Church”’— 
the confession episode which many of 
us read originally in the New Yorker 
—is not easily forgotten in spite of its 
questionable taste. 

“Gusty, earthy humor” is what the 
publisher’s blurb attributes to these 
Irish tales, adding that they are “never 
suggestive or obscene.” Well, they are 
not obscene, although suggestive with 


a vengeance. But when it adds that 
the “beautiful simplicities” of O’Con- 
nor’s style reveal the “bright, enchant- 
ing life” of Irish town and village one 
rubs one’s eyes. There is nothing in 
the least enchanting in these pictures 
of selfish, confused and frustrated men, 
women and even children. But of 
course no author can find the beauty 
often hidden away even in selfish and 
frustrated human beings who does not 
look into them with the eyes and heart 
of love—as Saroyan looks into his 
Armenians or Bruce Marshall into his 
Scots. KATHERINE BREGY. 


The March of Muscovy: Ivan the Ter- 
rible and the Growth of the Russian 
Empire 1400-1648. By Harold Lamb. 
Garden City: Doubleday & Co. 
$3.75. 

In this pageant of history, Harold 
Lamb has traced Russian expansion 
from its earliest inception to the year 
1648 when vast areas of land became 
annealed into an empire. Moscow was 
the focal point from which the suc- 
cessive waves of migration spread. 
The people, moved by a primitive land 
hunger, kept searching for new terri- 
tory: toward Constantinople in the 
south, toward the Baltic in the frozen 
north; until finally they encompassed 
the far reaches of Siberia by the east- 
ern sea. At first an unconscious force 
drove these mobile units on, an urge 
for better soil, game for food and furs 
to barter. Later the leaders made the 
pattern plain, using this pioneering in- 
stinct as a means of conquest. 

In 1155 Moscow had been founded 
as a trading post, with a warehouse for 
furs and a log fort known as the Krem- 
lin. A small unimportant place, it re- 
mained isolated, defenseless, existing 
only because it was on the route to 
Kiev. Mongol archers burned the town 
in the thirteenth century and exacted 
tribute. Yet under Mongol suzerainty 
Moscow began to grow and prosper, 
absorbing Asiatic influences which 
never quite disappeared. It learned 
how to extend its power by taxation. 
Recalling the exploits of Genghis Khan, 
it recognized the need of a strong ruler 
to dominate the Russian hordes. 

This ruler materialized in Ivan the 
Terrible who developed a ruthless pur- 
pose in his zeal for power. Mr. Lamb 
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tells us that it was by the victory at 
Kazan that Ivan broke the Mongol 
threat. By his liquidation of the boy- 
ars, the great landed nobles, he con- 
solidated his strength as Czar. Ivan 
extended the frontiers, kept down in- 
ternal strife by his secret police. An 
unbalanced man, barbarously cruel, he 
killed his own son in a maniacal rage, 
had prisoners tortured. Destroying 
more than he created, still Ivan evolved 
the structure of the Russian nation, the 
state subject to the rule of one man. 

Mr. Lamb gives facts, without am- 
plifying comments. These facts are 
ominous, constantly reiterating the 
theme of brute force. Moscow the in- 
heritor of Byzantine culture, the seat 
of the Orthodox Church, seems to be 
obliterated in the cumulative effect of 
conquest. And the reader supplies the 
sequel, for in the events of our own 
time the aggressive thrust of Red im- 
perialism menaces new territory. Mos- 
cow still marches on. 

DorotHy GRAHAM BENNETT. 


A History of the Church. By Philip 
Hughes. Volume Three. The Re- 


volt Against the Church: Aquinas to 


Luther. 
$4.00. 
Father Hughes’s work is not adjust- 
ed to the needs of junior students, nor 
intended to be used as a book of ref- 
erence, but it includes an enormous 
mass of knowledge, well assimilated 
by the author, and passed on to the 
reader in acceptable form. English 
Catholics may be proud of it and 
everyone except the specialist will get 
new light from its scholarly discus- 
sions and carefully weighed oninions. 
Volume I., published in 1934, was 
entitled The Church and the World in 
Which It Was Founded. In 1935 came 
Volume II. titled The Church Created. 
The present volume (first half of the 
third and final section of the work) 
is called The Church and the Revolt 
Against It of the Church Created 
World. It deals with the significant 
period 1270 to 1517; and the five chap- 
ters are named “Gesta per Francos,” 
“The Avignon Captivity,” “The Return 
of St. Peter to Rome,” “Fifty Critical 
Years, 1420-1471,” “Facilis Descen- 
sus. ... ” Most of the figures who 
pass across the stage are associated 


New York: Sheed & Ward. 
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with the multitudinous troubles that 
forecast the great calamity of the six- 
teenth century: Boniface VIII., Philip 
IV., the popes of the conflicting obedi- 
ences during the Schism of the West, 
the leaders of the conciliar movement, 
Alexander VI., Leo X. and; in the last 
section, Luther. 

The author is forthright in his dis- 
cussion of the issues involved in the 
schism, in his criticism of the late 
Scholastics, in his analysis of the dif- 
ferences between theologians and mys- 
tics, in his description of the dangers 
latent in the early Humanism. The fact 
that his objectivity has been surpris- 
ingly used as the basis for partisan 
criticism by a reviewer in the Times 
Literary Supplement of London gives 
no sound reason for disapproval of his 
honest scholarly method of presenting 
facts. JosEPH McSorRLeEy. 


Family and Civilization. 

Zimmerman, 
Bros. $6.00. 
Doctor Zimmerman competently 
demonstrates his central thesis: that 
familism is the key to an understand- 
ing of civilization. Since the family 
is in the midst of its culture and is the 
primary school in which each individ- 
ual takes on the contemporary pat- 
terns of his surrounding culture, this 
thesis is not difficult to prove. Thus in 
one sense it may be said that a society 
will be in large measure what its fam- 
ily system makes it. 

But the problem with which the au- 
thor is concerned is not quite so sim- 
ple as that. He maintains that there 
are historically discernible three gen- 
eral types of family systems: the trus- 
tee, the domestic and the atomistic. 
The first is a close-knit, disciplined, 
self-sustaining kinship group, ar- 
ranged in what is sometimes called the 
authoritarian or patriarchal structure. 
The atomistic system is quite the op- 
posite, one in which the whim and 
will of the individual are paramount 
while the bonds of solidarity and kin- 
interest are of secondary importance. 
The domestic family represents a bal- 
ance between the two extremes. 

In relation to the cultural system. 
these family types correspond roughly 
to the idealistic, ideational and sen- 
sate types of culture, named by Profes- 
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sor Sorokin (with whom Dr. Zimmer- 
man has been a collaborator). If, as 
the author does, one embraces suffi- 
ciently wide sweeps of history he can 
undoubtedly discover some general 
characteristics that are similar in both 
the family system and the socio-cul- 
tural system. But at the same time he 
will find large portions of the popula- 
tion following social patterns at vari- 
ance with those selected as typical of 
the society. In other words, only sim- 
ple, “established” communities can be 
used as an adequate demonstration of 
this thesis. 

Here arises the real difficulty for the 
social analyst—the question of social 
causation. The author says: “Almost 
the entire control of the family is de- 
termined by external causation — by 
the dominant fashion or cultural col- 
oration of a given time” (p. 765). This 
puts us in an unbreakable causal cycle. 
If the family is responsible for the cul- 
ture, and if the culture determines the 
family, how can social change ever 
come about so that the present atomis- 
tic system may eventually become the 
domestic or the trustee family system? 

Dr. Zimmerman comes closer than 
any other secular sociologist to a solu- 
tion of this dilemma. He uses the 
terms fides and sacramentum in a 
somewhat novel way, but indicates that 
family loyalty (fides) and a “system 
of infinite values” (sacramentum) are 
fundamental attributes of social life. 
“The belief that human beings and hu- 
man relations are sacred is the corner- 
stone upon which the total social struc- 
ture is built” (p. 777). The next logi- 
cal step is, of course, the realization 
that divine revelation and its religious 
exponent on earth are the missing 
causal factors. The author hesitates 
here. In the field of family sociology, 
he says, “it is possible for man to 
penetrate into the basic field of finite 
causation. Beyond this we go into 
an unexplainable and uncontrollable 
infinite causation, a subject not very 
amenable to empirical development.” 

Because of its large scope, this book 
is a new step in the historical and 
theoretical analysis of family sociol- 
ogy. It gives a rich background of 
knowledge for the many detailed stud- 
ies of contemporary family life. It of- 
fers also an opportunity for further re- 
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search which may challenge or sub- 
stantiate Dr. Zimmerman’s general 
conclusions. JosepH H. FICHTER. 


The Strange Story of the Quantum: an 
account for the General Reader of 
the Growth of Ideas Underlying our 
Present Atomic Knowledge. By 
Banesh Hoffmann. New York: 
Harper & Bros. $3.00. 

The Quantum made its official bow 
to physics, writes Banesh Hoffmann, 
in connection with the “violet catas- 
trophe”’—the glamorous name given 
not so long ago to a smashing, if the- 
oretical burst of ultra violet radiation. 
On November 4th of last year, the sci- 
entists of the Westinghouse Research 
Laboratories, announced their relent- 
less hunt for those elusive binding 
forces that—in the face of scientific 
logic—grip the nucleus atoms together, 
and so hold at bay a “catastrophe,” 
violet, or of another color. The intel- 
ligent layman should read now the 
author’s vivid story of the discovery 
of what is inside the atom, and be pre- 
pared, when science finds that key to 
the nucleus, for a_ theoretical but 


demonstrable denouement—“one hun- 


dredfold more significant,” says West- 
inghouse Laboratory, “than the atomic 
bomb.” 

Without sacrificing any important 
concept of the quantum theory, the 
author mercifully spares the layman 
the grim formulas of higher mathe- 
matics, while dramatically—and as 
graphically as may be—he unfolds the 
recent revolution in science that over- 
threw the proud dynasty of classical 
physics to seat the quantum on the 
throne. To this contest between rival 
theories of the atom, Mr. Hoffmann im- 
parts the thrill of a star reporter’s 
radio account, play by play, of a foot- 
ball match between rival teams. But 
there is a difference. The rival teams 
—the scientific ideas—on this grid- 
iron, borrow or exchange quarter- 
backs, halfbacks, etc. There are com- 
promises and collaborations in this 
tremendous international, interracial 
struggle to penetrate nature’s profound- 
est secret. The list of names of these 
“players” is quite like a beadroll of 
Western civilization with an occasion- 
al entry from the Orient. To quote Dr. 
H. F. MacNeish of the Mathematics 
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Department, Brooklyn College: “This 
is a great book, in the same class with 
the Popular Science classics of Jeans 
and others.” 

With a complete change of key and 
rhythm, the author writes an epilogue 
both wise and reverent. “What little 
we understand of the deeper workings 
of the universe . . . reveals a sublime 
harmony beneath its turmoil and com- 
plexity. We marvel at the precious 
gift of scientific insight and the intel- 
lectual powers of a meager handful of 
scientists, how much more then shall 
we marvel at the wondrous powers of 
God who created minds afire with the 
divine gift of clairvoyance to penetrate 
His mysteries.” Yet, we are warned 
that “our theories are but temporary 
shelters from the icy winds of doubt 
and ignorance that now chill the stout- 
est hearts.” Our nuclear energy may 
arm “a war of unthinkable horror and 
destruction. ... We, the people of the 
Earth must choose our future. Behold, 
I have set before you life and death 
... therefore choose life that you and 
your seed may live.” 

Dr. Hoffmann, now of the Mathe- 
matics Department of Queens College, 
N. Y., is a graduate of Oxford and of 
Princeton universities. As a member 
of the Institute for Advanced Study at 
Princeton, he collaborated with Albert 
Einstein. MARGARET MEAGHER. 


A Fire Was Lighted. The Life of Rose 
Hawthorne Lathrop. By Theodore 


Maynard. Milwaukee: The Bruce 

Publishing Co. $3.50. 

Mr. Maynard has brought back to 
life a number of saints. He has 
breathed upon their remains and they 
have risen and walked after being 
doomed to a stodgy death by pious 
biographers. This account of the life 
of the convert-daughter of Hawthorne 
is a heart-warming story. The writer 
uses a gay, casual style that makes us 
feel very much at home with Rose 
Hawthorne in the various twists and 
turns of her fortunes. He reveals her 
personality through actual incidents 
rather than by way of psychological 
guesswork. Praise be to Mr. Maynard 
for having made an incredible woman 
incredibly human. 

The biographer divides his book into 
three parts. Part One is devoted to 


Rose’s life up to the time of her mar- 
riage. It is written in letters of gold. 
Little Rosebud, the red-haired favorite 
of her famous father, grew up with 
Una and Julian in the sunlit affections 
of a kind father and a lovable mother. 
Very early the family moved to Liver- 
pool where Hawthorne took up his 
post as American consul. Some years 
later during a trip to Italy they saw 
the grandeur of the Eternal City. One 
day Pius IX. placed his hand on the 
little redhead and blessed her. It 
seemed however that the Church made 
little impression on the Hawthornes. 
But who knows? 

Part Two: “Mrs. Lathrop” is in tone 
a pathetic gray. Event after event 
turned out bitterly. Her marriage to 
George Lathrop was a painful mistake. 
Mr. Maynard doesn’t poke around in 
the wreckage for the intimate causes, 
but he does show us enough of the 
character of the gay and too convivial 
George. Then there was the death of 
little Francie, a heartache that lasted 
for many long years. The double con- 
version of George and herself to the 
Catholic faith was a light that failed 
to save the marriage. Its suddenness 
in this biography seems like melo- 
drama, unmotivated and impulsive. 
But the fault probably lies in lack of 
letters, etc., that might indicate a pre- 
liminary interest. Mr. Maynard can- 
not be expected to manufacture clues. 
Probably Francie’s death brought a 
desolation which was God’s chance to 
offer the consolation of His Church. 

Part Three: “Mother Alphonsa” 
stands out in royal purple. She has 
failed in her music, in painting, in her 
writing (except for Memories of Haw- 
thorne), and failed dismally in her 
marriage. But she crept out of the shad- 
ows of her father’s fame and became a 
genius in the art of sacrifice. Affected 
by the plight of a young seamstress 
doomed to the hell of Blackwell’s 
Island, she determined to help the des- 
titute sufferers from incurable cancer. 
She set to rights a squalid apartment in 
downtown Scammel Street, New York, 
then moved to better quarters at Water 
Street. Here, with the aid of her rod 
and staff, Alice Huber, Rose impro- 
vised a hospital and set to work on her 
incomparable masterpiece—the for- 
mation of the religious society known 
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as The Servants of Relief for Incurable 
Cancer. The early gray and gold 
periods of her life became a touching 
background for the purple of sacrifice 
for the suffering children of God. 
JOHN B. SHEERIN. 


Literature: The Channel of Culture. 
By Francis X. Connolly. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. $4.00. 

This anthology of 700 double-col- 
umned pages is the result of Professor 
Connolly’s years of teaching English 
at Fordham University and of his con- 
viction as to what material should be 
presented to freshmen and sophomores 
in a Liberal Arts college. The aim of 
this book is to relate “literature to a 
philosophic attitude towards life, to 
history, and to the personal destiny of 
each individual reader”; if this is 
achieved literature will become “real 
in a world which craves reality more 
passionately than it has since the days 
of Tiberius Caesar.” 

The carefully thought out plan of 
this anthology calls for a division of 
the material presented into two main 
parts: Part I. illustrates the function 
of literature from three points of view, 
The Idea of a University, The Univer- 
sity: Custodian of Western Culture, 
and Literature: The Channel of Cul- 
ture. In its turn Literature: The Chan- 
nel of Culture is considered under four 
captions, The Craft of Literature, The 
Art of Literature, The Criticism of 
Literature, and The Philosophy of 
Literature. Part II., entitled The Forms 
of Literature, is subdivided into Prose: 
The Communication of Thought and 
Expression, Fiction: The Mirror of Ex- 
perience, Drama: The Criticism and 
Interpretation of Experience, and 
Poetry: The Contemplation of Experi- 
ence. 

For suitable material to fit this 
framework Professor Connolly levies 
upon English literature from the fif- 
teenth to the twentieth century. When 
he deals with universities he turns to 
the writings of Newman, Pius XI., and 
Mark Van Doren. When he takes up 
the various aspects of literature he 
swings an are from Bacon through 
Dryden and Johnson to Henry James 
and Galsworthy. When he seeks arrest- 
ing illustrations of the chief forms of 
literature he turns to Swift, Steele, 


Madison, and Burke, Carlyle, Henry 
Adams and George Shuster, Maurice 
Baring, and C. S. Lewis. In dealing 
with fiction he ranges from Poe to 
Paul Horgan; in dealing with drama he 
presents entire, The Tempest, Marc 
Connelly’s The Green Pastures, and 
Synge’s Riders to the Sea. Finally, 
under the caption Poetry: The Con- 
templation of Experience, Professor 
Connolly presents a brilliant pageant 
of English Poetry from Chaucer, Emily 
Dickinson, Robinson, and the thirty- 
three year old Thomas Merton added 
for good measure. 

Not content with English and Amer- 
ican writers, Dr. Connolly offers sig- 
nificant extracts from two Popes, from 
Maritain, Dimnet, and Gilson, and from 
the Irish born Frank O’Connor. 

Here are riches a-plenty whose pres- 
ence is justified by their literary and 
cultural value. The points of view of 
the authors are in the great tradition 
of a wisdom tested in the countless 
crucibles of life and never found want- 
ing. Here is food for the emotions, 
the imagination, and the long long 
thoughts of youth when youth’s phil- 
osophic attitude toward life is in the 
making. 

Professor Connolly’s fine anthology 
is the long-awaited answer to the 
prayer of English teachers in Catholic 
colleges. JOSEPH J. REILLY. 


Religion in the Twentieth Century. 
Edited by Vergilius Fern. New 
York: The Philosophical Library. 
$5.00. 

This is a collection of comprehensive 
though concise statements covering 
twenty-seven diverse expressions of 
religious faith. The twenty-seven au- 
thorities whose collaboration produced 
this volume are for the most part ac- 
tual representatives of the several 
faiths; the remainder are recommend- 
ed for their sympathetic scholarship. 
To each statement is appended a bib- 
liography which is all to the good since 
this work has a specialized appeal to 
the student and is chiefly of interest 
to those who like to wander down the 
highways and byways that crisscross 
man’s attempt to solve the perplexing 
problem of life’s meaning and human 
destiny. 

While the ancient and major historic 
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religions assume their merited place in 
this twentieth century roll of honor, 
we were startled to see “Ethical Cul- 
ture” and “Naturalistic Humanism” 
unashamedly presenting themselves as 
established religions. Within the 
framework of the traditional under- 
standing of religion, “Alcoholics Anon- 
ymous” would perhaps better qualify 
as a true religious expression than 
these two interlopers. 

A number of the sects presented in 
this book appeal to the Bible as the 
sole rule of faith. The divergent and 
contradictory conclusions which they 
arrive at seem to point to the fact that 
the Bible in human hands and subject 
to the interpretation of fallible and 
naturally prejudiced human minds 
cannot but lead to confusion con- 
founded. 

The chapter on “Roman Catholi- 
cism” by the Rev. Charles A. Hart is a 
work of highest merit. Of course it is 
imnossible to compress the history, 
teaching, structure, social and econ- 
omic philosophy and present-day role 
of the Church into twenty-eight pages, 
but Father Hart comes very close to 
doing just that. Since the Church’s 
position is so ably and convincingly 
presented it is to be regretted that this 
book does not have a wider appeal. 
But as we noted above, by the very na- 
ture of the case this appeal is strictly 
limited. JOSEPH T. CLUNE. 


The Madonna in Art. Introduction by 
Henri Ghéon, with notices by Renée 
Zeller. Paris: Editions Pierre Tisné. 
New York: Continental Book Cen- 
ter, Distributors. $15.00. 
Translated by Yetta Arenstein and 

Ethel Duncan, this compilation of 148 

beautiful paintings, of which many 

are detail blow-ups and many are in 
color, has been divided into four sec- 
tions: Ave Maria, Mater Amabilis, 

Mater Dolorosa, and Regina Coeli. 

Here, one may say without fear of 

contradiction, are pictures which rep- 

resent the apogee of Western Christian 
religious painting in the case of Our 

Lady. Naturally there are many 

others, and some better, that do the 

same. For instance Raphael’s famous 

“Madonna of the Fields,” in the Louvre, 

though it is one of the loveliest 


Raphael’s, is not preferred to Raphael’s 
“Virgin With the Blue Veil,” also in the 
Louvre, and here illustrated in color, 
a very beautiful painting, with the 
jubilant St. John and the classical 
background of ruined church, behind 
which can be glimpsed a newer city. 
M. Ghéon undoubtedly chose this Vir- 
gin for the Mater Amabilis section be- 
cause of its gay, cozy, lovingly mater- 
nal spirit and because it is, by being 
less known than the “Madonna of the 
Fields” and almost equally beautiful. 
refreshing. Thus, his book is continu- 
ously doing astonishing things. Ma- 
donna heads of rare beauty by Quentin 
Matsys (Antwerp), Roger van der Wey- 
den (Hospice of Beaune), Botticelli 
(from the “Virgin of the Magnificat” in 
the Uffizi), Fra Angelico (from the 
“Coronation” in the Louvre), and last 
but not least Baldovinetti (Louvre) are 
enlarged to mingle with reproductions 
of the whole part of other pictures. The 
ensemble has that strangeness and 
stimulating quality of an original cre- 
ation. But even if M. Ghéon had not 
made such a distinguished selection al- 
most any other selection from the same 
masters would have served as well. 
For the point scored by the Old Mas- 
ters is as much, if not more, in char- 
acter-probing as in technique and com- 
position and all the rest of the behind- 
the-scenes preparations. You will not 
find an uninteresting or weak face in 
any of these paintings. There will be 
some distinctive emotion or quality 
setting it apart—shyness, suspense, 
tight-lipped control, tear-stained grief, 
or sheer spiritual radiance. How dif- 
ferent from the lack of assurance in 
the Polyanna-ish mode of current re- 
ligious painting! 

It is a sad concluding commentary 
that M. Ghéon must make about relig- 
ious and especially Marian painting 
that even after it had virtually stopped 
with the eighteenth century and there 
were artists like Ingres, Delacroix, 
Chassériau, and Corot to carry the 
torch, they did not do so because pub- 
lic opinion would not support them. 
A word should be said about the ex- 
cellence of the catalogue notes follow- 
ing the illustrations. They are bril- 
liant little essays. 

JAMES W. LANE. 
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NEW BOOKS 


SHORTER NOTICES 


FIcTION: My Uncle Jan. A Novel. 
By Joseph Auslander and Audrey 
Wurdemann (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2.75). It is not a little 
cheering to read this story of a colony 
of Bohemians transplanted to Wiscon- 
sin half a century ago. For what 
Joseph Auslander and his gifted wife 
have given us is not the novel of prob- 
lems and subtleties one might expect 
from two distinguished poets, but 
something with the simplicity of a folk 
tale and the homely realism of all good 
regional literature. They tell us with 
humor and sympathy how “Uncle Jan,” 
having arrived with $25.00 is soon so 
much the master of New Bohemia that 
he is joined by half his village from 
Old Bohemia—aunts, uncles, neigh- 


bors, coming over by steerage with 
their feather beds, their skillets, their 
crucifixes, plus their energy and hope 
and industry. Through the eyes of a 
young boy we watch “Uncle Jan” in 
love and out of it, as blundering hus- 


band and astute businessman, as ex- 
perimentalist in farms and Finnish 
steam baths, as fighter of fire and flood 
and finally as rapturous father of his 
first-born son. Here are all the acci- 
dents and temptations of everyday life, 
faced with common sense and un- 
common faith—a wholesome sense of 
honor and an unfailing sense of cook- 
ery. 

Son of the Moon. By Joseph George 
Hitrec (New York: Harper & Bros. 
$3.00). When Vijay Ramsingh, scion 
of a noble Indian family, educated at 
Oxford, returns to his native land with 
Western theories for modernizing and 
unifying India, he is confronted by the 
dilemma of helping “to turn the 
wheels” or sit by in a state of ahimsa 
and watching them roll past in the old 
well-worn ruts. In spite of the innu- 
merable blind alleys, Viiay, Son of the 
Moon, sees a long road stretching to- 
ward the horizon and realizes that de- 
spite traditions his compulsion to fol- 
low this road cannot be denied. Con- 
flicting with Vijay’s public-spirited 
aims are the problems of his personal 
life. This Indian youth with all his 
centuries-old ideals of Karma-Yoga, 


yields to the lure of the flesh in very 
up-to-date fashion, not creditable, but, 
at least, credible of the universal male. 
A false note is struck, however, when 
we discover that Chanda, high-caste 
Hindu woman, sstrictly inviolate, 
proves her emancipation from oriental 
restriction by ultra-modern and very 
occidental behavior. This is a beau- 
tifully written book, lyric with descrip- 
tions of exotic Indian days and nights. 
The essays into nolitics and philosophy 
keep this side of the profound and pre- 
vent any accusation of propaganda or 
tractarianism. 

Miss Mallett. By Burke Boyce (New 
York: Harper & Bros. $2.75). It prob- 
ably would surprise Mr. Burke Boyce 
very much indeed to be “accused” of 
having written a great book. It is so 
evidently unpretentious, and yet it is 
one of the most logical, sympathetic, 
poignant, sane little numbers published 
in many a day. To the reviewer in The 
New Yorker who uses the adjective 
“pallid” in reference to its romance, 
we'd say the pallor is only relative, for 
the simple reason that it is not lurid. 
And to the accusation that the book 
sounds like propaganda for the Taft 
Education Bill, we’d say—“Bravo Miss 
Mallett—through the perilous night— 
long may she wave!” Briefly, this is 
the story of a schoolteacher who is an 
individualist not a compromiser, who, 
when her friend, Miss Meriden, says 
“Some teach for money, some for 
pleasure,” replies “And some because 
teaching brings them closer to the hu- 
man soul.” Keen perception of char- 
acter gives body to the book and gentle 
humor gives it wings. Miss Mallett her- 
self beats out a merry staccato of quips 
and epigrams without sententiousness. 
Perhaps there may be a vagrant regret 
that she hewed so consistently to the 
line, letting handsome Hal fall among 
the discarded chips. But this could so 
easily be remedied by cinematic re- 
vision. 

Ten O’Clock Scholar. By Marjorie 
Holmes (Philadelnhia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $3.00). This is the story of the 
rise of an idealistic, ambitious young 
school official from a position as head 
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of a small country school, under the 
control of a board of ignorant, crafty, 
penurious men, through various stages 
of advance to the superintendency of 
a great city system, where politics, in- 
trigue and graft have undermined the 
ideals and dulled the consciences of 
the natural guides of youth. In his 
struggle he is helped immeasurably by 
the wife whom for a long time he saw 
only as a liability, the gay, the seduc- 
tive, the non-intellectual, but natively 
intelligent, fundamentally honest Jan, 
who uses all her charms only to fur- 
ther his career. The author writes 
without bitterness, but the overall pic- 
ture of our educational system is not 
a consoling one. However, she tells a 
good story whose interest is by no 
means restricted to the field it ex- 
plores. 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS: God the 
Author of Marriage, Lenten Pastoral 
by Right Rev. Joseph McCormack 
(1 d.); Christ in Us: Some Thoughts 
on the Mystical Body of Christ, by 
Marvyn Clive; “Priority Call” or What 
a Religious Vocation Is, by Rev. A. 
Agius, O.S.B.; Before You Wed, by 
Hubert McEvoy, S.J.; Tell Her You’re 
a Catholic, by Walter Jewell; Rebuild- 
ing the Home, Address and Advent 
Pastoral Letter by His Eminence Car- 
dinal Griffin; The Elizabethan Apos- 
tasy, by Rev. Andrew Beck, A.A., B.A.; 
Apostleship of the Sea in England and 
Wales, by Peter F. Anson; Free- 
masonry, a Short Historical Sketch, by 
Rev. Humphrey J. T. Johnson (Lon- 
don: Catholic Truth Society. 3d. 
each). Would You Like To Be a 
Priest?, by Father Victor Goossens (5 
cents); Our Lady’s Answer, Vocation 
Thoughts on the Rosary, by John N. 
Dudine (10 cents); Follow Christ, 
1948 (St. Meinrad, Ind.: The Grail. 
25 cents). So, You’re in Love! Strategy 
in Courtship, by Rev. John A. O’Brien, 
Ph.D.; Criminality Among Teen-Agers: 
Why?, by Rev. Frederick A. Houck 
(10 cents each); They’re Growing Up. 
Father, Mother and Pastor Talk It 
Over, by Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler, 
O.S.B., Ph.D. (Huntington, Ind: Our 
Sunday Visitor Press. 20 cents). Suc- 
cess for the Taking ... Winning Careers 
(10 cents); The Jesuit With the Magic 
Hands, Louis B. Egan, S.J., by Daniel 


A. Lord, S.J. (St. Louis: The Queen’s 
Work. 25 cents). A Comparison of 
the Roman and Byzantine Mass, by 
Clement C. Englert, C.SS.R. (New 
York: The Paulist Press. 10 cents). 
The Call of the Popes to the Laity; 
The Call of the Popes to Catholic Ac- 
tion, by Most Rev. Edwin V. Byrne, 
D.D.; A Generous and Fruitful Aposto- 
late in Every Parish, by Most Rev. 
Richard J. Cushing, D.D.; The Lay 
Apostolate of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine, by Most Rev. Ed- 
win V. O’Hara, D.D.; The Catechism 
and Catholic Action, by Most Rev. Am- 
leto Giovanni Cicognani, D.D. (25 
cents; first two pamphlets separately 
printed, 5 cents each) (Washington, 
D. C.: The Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine, N.C.W.C.). 

The Characteristics of a Christian 
Home. Nine talks in the “Faith In Our 
Time” program, by Rev. Roland Maher, 
C.P. (25 cents); The Defenses of Peace. 
Four addresses on the Catholic Hour, 
by Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, S.J.; Reach- 
ing the Hundred Million. Four talks 
on the “Hour of Faith,” by Rev. James 
Keller, M.M. (Washington, D. C.: Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Men. 20 
cents each). Equal Rights for Chil- 
dren. Public Welfare Benefits for All 
American Children, by Robert C. Hart- 
nett, S.J. (New York: America Press). 
Theology of Education in the Encycli- 
cal on Christian Education, by Edward 
A. Fitzpatrick, Ph.D.; The National 
Commission on Life Adjustment Edu- 
cation for Youth, by Rev. Bernardine 
Myers, O.P., Ed.M., S.T.Lr. Bulletin 
(Washington, D. C.: National Catholic 
Educational Association). The Third 
Choice — Americanism. From an ad- 
dress against Universal Military Train- 
ing, by Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing, 
D.D. (Washington, D. C.: National 
Council Against Conscription. 5 cents). 
International Migration and One World 
(New York: National Committee on 
Immigration Policy. 25 cents). Pacific 
Asia, by Samuel Van Valkenburg; Dol- 
lars, Goods, and Peace, by Thomas P. 
Brockway. Headline Series (New 
York: Foreign Policy Association. 35 
cents each). 

International Conciliation: February, 
1948: UNESCO: 1947 and 1948 (New 
York: Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace. 5 cents). 
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Our Contributors 


JupGING by his penetrating discus- 
sion of “Switzerland and the U. S. A.,” 
EUGENE BAGGER is a very good exam- 
ple of a man who does “the rightest 
thing to do,”—he thinks just as he im- 
pels his readers to think. Mr. Bagger 
writes from his rare hostel in Portugal, 
where he and his wife have been liv- 
ing since last December. 

WE are happy to welcome RUDOLPH 
ALTROocCHI, PH.D. (“How to Shake 
Hands With Shakespeare’), the other 
half of the Altrocchi family, to our 
pages, his wife, Julia Cooley Altrocchi, 
having been a contributor of ours these 
many years. Born in Florence, of 
Italian and New England ancestry, he 
proclaims himself “a Harvard man, 
very much so, A.B. ’08, A.M. ’09, Ph.D. 
14, and for five years, President of 
the Associated Harvard Clubs.” For 


the past twenty years, Dr. Altrocchi 
has been Professor of Italian and Head 
of the Department at the University 


of California. He is a decorated offi- 
cer of the French Academy, a Cheva- 
lier of the Crown of Italy and a mem- 
ber of various learned societies. 

Mary HELEN DoHAN’s “A Century 
under the Communist Manifesto,” is 
the outgrowth of a New Orleans dis- 
cussion group, made up of young Cath- 
olic couples under the direction of 
Rev. L. J. Twomey, S.J. Mrs. Samsot, 
a native of Cincinnati, long resident in 
New Orleans, holds her B.A. degree 
from Newcomb College of Tulane 
University, and her M.A. degree from 
Tulane. Before her marriage in 1938 
to Robert D. Samsot, New Orleans at- 
torney, she taught English at Newcomb 
College, and now that her eight-year- 
old son and her four-year-old daughter 
have achieved some independence, 
she is taking up a long frustrated lit- 
erary career. 

In our January issue we published 
an article on the present state of re- 
ligious art by Harriett REx SMITH, 
“Let’s Not Call It Art at All,” which 
has brought forth much comment. The 
other side of this debatable question 
is now presented by Maurice Loriavx, 


vice-president of Santa Fe Studios of 
Church Art, in a “Reply” to Mrs. 
Smith, to which we add her “Re- 
joinder.” The decision we leave to 
our readers. 

IF one wanted another example of 
democracy in action in these U. S. with 
which to confound our Communist 
libelers in Europe, we would fly KatH- 
LEEN HayeEs’s biographical data over- 
seas. Born in Cork, educated in the 
Irish National schools, and at St. 
Teresa’s Secondary School in the town 
of Skibbereen, she is a New York 
registered nurse, trained in a Staten 
Island hospital, and employed by the 
Jewish Board of Guardians ever since 
her graduation, with the exception of 
some time in the Army Nurse Corps. 
“O’Donovan’s Wake” is her first pub- 
lished work, and she will probably be 
writing for The Moslem Review one of 
these days. 

THE seventeenth is a century that 
has been one of M. WuitTcoms (Mrs. 
JOHN AMBROSE) HEss’s greatest stud- 
ies, partly because of following leads 
from the Quaker Isaac Pennington, on 
whom she wrote a book several years 
ago, and partly too because of its in- 
terest as a century midway between 
the old world of philosophical order 
(that of St. Thomas) and the present 
one. It is to that study we owe her 
present “Herrick’s Golden Apples,” 
written with her usual—or is it un- 
usual—scholarly acumen. 

LEsT you rise up in indignation that 
we should publish JANIcE HALL QuiL- 
LIGAN’s “I Am a Communist,” kindly 
read on, and at its close you will have 
gotten quite an insight into the Com- 
munist mind. Miss Quilligan, new to 
our readers, is a junior library assist- 
ant at Hunter College, whence she was 
graduated with a B.A. degree in 1945. 

In the third article he has given 
us since we first heard from him in 
April, 1946, Very Rev. Msar. JosEPH 
PrzuDzIK reminds us of the Church’s 
efforts down through the centuries in 
the cause of peace. Director of the 
Catholic Social Service Bureau of Lin- 
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coln, Nebr., Msgr. Przudzik has made 
especial studies in law and in social 
work, to which a long list of degrees 
from various institutions of learning 
bears eloquent witness. 

A NATIVE American, Mary WHITE- 
FORD (Mrs. Harry ERSKINE SMITH), 
married an Englishman with a pas- 
sion for seeing the world, and during 
his lifetime they did just that. Her 
“Blessed is the Land that Sings” is a 
welcome addition to our sparse knowl- 
edge of Wales—for which may the 
U.N. do more than it has for other 
lands. Returning to Chicago as a 
widow, Mrs. Whiteford now devotes 
her time to free lance writing. 

In the Ball and the Cross depart- 
ment this month, a new contributor, 
Mary S. (Mrs. FREDERICK) HESSEL 
(“Catholic Action for the Sick by 
the Sick”), after graduating from Vas- 
sar College, went to the University of 
Strasbourg from which she departed 
in 1930 as a Docteur de l'Université, 
mention letires. While there, her fu- 
ture husband, a Belgian-born research 
chemist, supplied her with pamphlets 
procured from a Paulist Father, by 
means of which she instructed herself 
and became a Catholic. She is co- 
author with her husband of Chemistry 
in Warfare and Strategic Materials in 
Hemisphere Defense. 
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HELEN WALKER Homan (“The Cru- 
sade for Children”) has been a con- 
tributor to Catholic magazines for more 
years than, she says, she likes to re- 
call, and her first article appeared in 
our pages. She has recently returned 
from England, where she spent several 
months as special writer for NCWC 
and The Sign, and served as an ac- 
credited foreign correspondent, cover- 
ing the Foreign Ministers’ Conference 
which met in London late in 1947. She 
is at present director of Catholic pub- 
licity for AOA-UNAC. 

Poets: KATHERINE RANKIN, the poet 
who gives us the fine “The Polish Pil- 
grim,” is a former Chicago newspaper 
reporter, a contributor to McCall’s and 
Extension, and the author of the poem 
—among many others—“The Road to 
Vaux,” a tribute to the Marines of 
World War I., which has recently been 
carved in the stone tower of The Chi- 
cago Tribune. She now lives in Wash- 
ington where she is a special writer 
for the American Citizenship Commis- 
sion of the Catholic University. An 
old friend, ELEANor DowNIng, delights 
us with the spiritual and poetic beauty 
of “As Thou Art”; and Ropert WILBER- 
FORCE, C.B.E., B.A. (Oxon), well known 
in many departments of THE CaTHo- 
Lic WORLD, gives us the percipient 
“Time.” 


INDEX TO REVIEWERS 


DornotHy GRAHAM Bennett, author and critic, New York; Fellow of the American Geographic 
Society; author of Chinese Gardens, Wind Across the World, etc. 

KATHERINE Brécy, Litt.D., Officier de l'Instruction Publique, author, dramatic and literary critic, 
Philadelphia; Past President of the Catholic Poetry Society of America; author of The 
Poets’ Chantry, From Dante to Jeanne d’Are, etc. 


Rev. JosepH T. CLune, Pu.D., writer and educator, Chaplain of Rosary Hill Home, Hawthorne, 
N. Y.; Professor of Philosophy, Good Counsel College, White Plains, N. Y. 

Paut Dinkins, Pu#.D,, writer and critic, Professor of English, Texas Christian University, Fort 
Worth, Tex.; contributor various periodicals 

Rev. JosepH H. Ficuter, S.J., M.A., writer and critic, member of the Faculty of Loyola Univer- 
sity, New Orleans; author of Roots of Change, St. Cecil Cyprian, James Laynez, Jesuit, etc. 

Oscar Hacecki, Px.D., author and educator, Professor of History, Fordham University, New 
York City; former visiting Professor of History, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie; Professor 
of Eastern European History, University of Warsaw; director of the Polish Institute of 
Arts and Sciences in America since 1942; expert of Polish delegation at Paris Peace Con- 
ference; member of the League of Nations Secretariat, Geneva;; member of many learned 
societies and delegate to many international congresses; author of A History of Poland, 
History of Polish-Lithuanian Union, etc. 

James W. Lane, M.A., art critic, Research Assistant of the Natfonal Gallery of Art, Washington, 
D. C.; author of Masters of Modern Art, Three Centuries of American Painting, etc. 

Rev. JosepH McSoaey, C.S.P., author and translator, Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New York 
City; author of Think and Pray, An Outline History of the Church by Centuries, etc. 

MarGARET MEAGHER, writer, teacher, musician, Richmond, Va.; cataloguer of bibliographical 
works for art and university libraries; author of Education in Richmond, etc. 

Josern J. Remtty, Px.D., Litt.D., Professor of English and Librarian, Hunter College, New York 
City; author of Newman as a Man of Letters, Of Men and Books, etc. 

Rev. Joun B. SHeentn, C.S.P., B.A., M.A., LL.B., Associate Editor of THe Catrnoric Wor; 
former Director of the Paulist Information Center, Boston; co-author of Spanish Confes- 
sions: How to Hear Them, 











